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The Cuban Crusade—What It Means to You 
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* JULY 27 


*¢ AUGUST 24 


AUGUST 31 


May is a busy month in the church calendar, with Children’s Day, Family 
Week, Rural Life Sunday, Aldersgate Sunday and Pentecost. And don’t 
forget World Service Sunday, May 25. Benevolence offerings on that day 
will be the last that can apply toward 1957-58 goals. 


May Fellowship Day. Sponsored by United Church Women to provide fel- 
lowship across denominational lines for women of the churches. 


National Family Week. 


Children’s Day. Set by General Conference as the first Sunday of National 
Family Week. Recommended as a day to call the attention of all church 
members to the work being done in Christian education of children and 
their responsibilities for it. 


Festival of the Christian Home—the church observance parallel to Mother’s 
Day. 


Rural Life Sunday. A day dedicated to the values of rural living and the 
work of the rural church—but it may be observed by city churches as well 
as those in the country. 


Aldersgate Sunday. The Sunday before the anniversary of John Wesley’s 
conversion experience is an appropriate day for evangelism. 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet tells of our church’s 
ministry to children in need through homes and service agencies. 


Pentecost. This day, in remembrance of the Pentecost experience of the 
apostles, is sometimes called the “birthday of the church.” Many churches 
receive members on this day. 


End of the: World Service year. 


Methodist Student Day. This special day recognizes students who are 
within the church fellowship and provides for an offering for student loans 
and scholarships. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet prepared for this day tells how our 
church is meeting the need for higher education with spiritual depth. 


World Service Sunday. Work in mass communications through the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission is described in the World Service 
leaflet. 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet tells about Methodist 
service through our Board of Social and Economic Relations. 


Labor Sunday. The Sunday before Labor Day is a day when churches may 
give expression to their year-round concern for the working man and his 
problems. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





We use too many words to argue 
with, and too few to reason with. 


It is easy to libel a good man by 
labeling him. 


Any great sermon needs a great 
listener. 


There is very great danger that we 
shall demand that our doctors shall 
be modern and our preachers ancient. 


The church that is not interested 
in its young folks is not interested in 
its future. 


The church is not made up of peo- 
ple who are better than the rest, but 
of people who are trying to become 
better than they are. 


Every member of the church has 
something at stake in the good be- 
havior of every other member. 


It is quite possible that the his- 
torians of the future will be compelled 
to write of the Church of today: “Too 


late with too little.” 


It is surprising how big the dollar 
on the collection plate looks, and how 
small the same dollar would look if it 
were offered at the football ticket 
office. 


No prayer seems long if it is making 


God listen. 


The Union Theological School of 
Nanking, China, once a Methodist 
institution, is now interdenominational, 
according to reports from behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. It has 183 students 
enrolled from 19 denominations. 


You shall know the truth and the 
truth will make you very humble. 


Within the space of a recent two 
weeks Bishop John Branscomb of The 
Methodist Church dedicated more 
than 20 new churches and chapels in 


Cuba. 


Very few self-righteous men ever 
make any improvement. 


The 95 new missionaries sent out 


by The Methodist Church in 1956 


in 17 professional fields. 














EvANGELIstTIC TEACHING. Board of Edu- 
cation. Free. 


Four leaflets bearing the same title 
deal with evangelistic teaching in gen- 
eral and of children, young people and 
adults. 

The Evangelistic Teaching leaflets con- 
tribute to the desirable erasure of the 
line between education and evangelism. 
They point out that the teacher has 
a responsibility to win pupils to personal 
discipleship to Christ. 

The leaflets will be useful in motivat- 
ing teachers to seek opportunities for 
evangelism. They also give practical sug- 
gestions, such as how to get an adult to 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


say “yes,” or how to interpret sin and 
salvation to children. 

Order from: Division of the Local 
Church, Methodist Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Manuat For CurisTiAN Workers’ 
Scuoots. Board of Education. Free. 


This is the 1958 manual for use in 
planning leadership training schools. It 
has been prepared by the Department 
of Leadership Training of the Board of 
Education, the Rev. M. Earl Cunning- 
ham, director. 

The manual lists courses and sug- 
gests how the various courses may be 





SUSANNA WESLEY: MOTHER 

















The first Methodist mother is an 
appropriate symbol for Methodists dur- 
ing Family Week and at the time of a 
growing consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of the Christian family. 

As a mother, teacher and counselor, 
Susanna Wesley implanted in her sons 
John and Charles much of the charac- 
ter that was to set the course of the 
Methodist movement. She bore 19 chil- 
dren, of whom nine died in infancy. 
The 10 who lived were schooled by 
her in the home. 

Norma Lockwood’s cover drawing 
of Susanna and her children shows 
the family (except for father Samuel) 
in the year 1713 in the new rectory, 
four years after the fire that nearly 


cost John’s life. All of the children then living at home are pictured. Samuel, Jr., 
24, had been away at Oxford for two years. The daughter Susanna had been 
taken to London to live with an uncle after the fire of 1709. During the follow- 
ing year John left home to attend boarding school. 

In the picture: [1] Susanna, then 44 years old. [2] Emilia, 22, who took a 
special big-sister interest in John. Mary, 17, deformed in body but beautiful 
in her face. [4] John, 10, later to become founder of Methodism. [5] Charles, 
6, later to become author of 6,500 hymns. [6] Martha, 7, deeply attached to 
John and who imitated him in manners and handwriting. Kezia, 4. 
Anne, 11. [9] Mehetabel, 16, a girl with a brilliant mind. 








used. It also contains some helpful sug- 
gestions on planning a school and se- 
lecting courses to be offered. 

Order from: Department of Leader- 
ship Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Home Strupy Courses, 1958. Board of 
Education. Free. 


This folder catalogs correspondence 
courses that may be taken by church- 
school workers who are not able to enroll 
in leadership training classes. 

Order from: Department of Leadership 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


A Fettowsure or Aputt Workers 
with Youtu. Board of Education. 
Free. 


This leaflet suggests that adults who 
are directing a church’s youth program 
may profit from monthly meetings in 
which they share experiences, compare 
notes on problems and plan for the 
future. 

The leaflet explains the values in the 
proposed meetings, suggests a month-by- 
month outline and lists some useful 
resources. 

Order from: Youth Department, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Wutcu Ciassrooms SHALL WE BulLp?, 
by Glenn S. Gothard. Board of Edu- 


cation. Free. 


Superintendents, teachers and com- 
mittees involved in church-school build- 
ing or remodeling will profit from this 
summary of the current recommendations 
in classroom design. It has been prepared 
by the Rev. Glenn S. Gothard, who di- 
rects the Board of Education’s counseling 
service for the construction of facilities 
for Christian education. 


Order from: Department of General 
Church School Work, Board of Educa- 
tion, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


PREPARATION FOR MAarriAGE SERIES. 
Board of Education. Leaflets dozen 
for 20¢, 100 for $1. Sets 15¢, 25 
for $3.50, 100 for $12. 


Six new leaflets make up a series for 
seniors and older youths on preparation 
for marriage. 

The leaflets are intended for use in 
local church youth groups, district meet- 
ings and summer conferences. They are 
prepared jointly by the Youth Depart- 
ment and Department of the Christian 
Family of the Board of Education. 

Titles and authors are: 3091-C Sex 
Facts for Adolescents, by William and 
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Betty Genne; 3092-C Data for Dating, 
by Paul H. Landis; 3093-C Going Steady, 
by C. Newman Hogle; 3094-C How Do 
I Know It’s Love?, by W. Clark Ellzey; 
3095-C Now You Are Engaged, by 
Oliver M. Butterfield; and 3096-C What 
Is a Christian Home?, by Earl H. Furge- 
son. 

Leaflets may be ordered singly or 
in sets containing all six. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Aputt Workers’ Livinc Luisrary. 
Board of Education. Prices as indi- 
cated. 


Authorities in adult education were 
asked to recommend 12 paperback books 
that they considered outstanding as aids 
to Bible study and the interpretation of 
the Christian faith. 

The books are recommended for “every 
teacher and leader” by the Rev. Robert 
S. Clemmons, director of the Department 
of Christian Education of Adults in the 
Board of Education. 

The titles (by various publishers) are: 
Basic Christian Writings, edited by Stan- 
ley I. Stuber, 50¢; God and the Day’s 
Work, by Robert L. Calhoun, 50¢; A 
Guide to Understanding the Bible, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, $1.75; Here I 
Stand Clife of Martin Luther), by Ro- 
land H. Bainton, 50¢; How Came the 
Bible?, by Edgar J. Goodspeed, $1; An 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics, by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, $1.25; The Kingdom 
of God, by John Bright, $1.25; The Life 
and Teaching of Jesus Christ, by James S. 
Stewart, $1.50; Prayer, by George A. 
Buttrick, $1.50; Understanding the 
Christian Faith, by Georgia Harkness, 
$1; Understanding The Methodist 
Church, by Nolan B. Harmon, $1; Your 
Home Can Be Christian, by Donald 
M. Maynard, $1. 

Order books from: The Methodist 
Publishing House branch serving your 
territory. 


Native ’N’ Creative, by Thelma Stin- 
son. Board of Education. 40¢. 


Camp counselors and vacation-school 
instructors will be glad for this new 
release by the Board of Education’s 
camping service. 

In 32 pages Miss Stinson gives direc- 
tions for almost that many craft activities 
for camp and other outdoor occasions. 
They use nature materials easily available 
and a minimum of equipment: a pocket 
knife and equally simple tools. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 
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GENERAL BENEVOLENCE ProGRAM (Re- 
vised Edition). Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation. Free. 


This is the basic fact book on all 
general benevolences of The Methodist 
Church. It has been brought up to date 
for a new printing after a supply of 
over 200,000 copies had been exhausted. 

In 16 pages the booklet gives concise 
facts on World Service, Advance Spe- 
cials, the Methodist Television Ministry 
Fund, special days, the quadrennial pro- 
gram to support educational institutions, 
and the Interdenominational Co-opera- 
tion Fund. Additional sections suggest 
techniques for cultivating support for 
benevolences. 

General Benevolence Program is rec- 
ommended to all local church leaders. 
It will be especially useful to the official 
board, the commission on stewardship 
and finance and the commission on mis- 
sions. 

Order from: Central Promotional Of- 
fice, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Susanna Wes tey, by Frederick E. 
Maser. Board of Evangelism. 100 for 
$4. 


This is a large illustrated leaflet on 
“the human side” of the mother of 
Methodism. It depicts the trials and 
troubles of Susanna Wesley along with 
her virtues and successes. It will be of 
interest to every mother—or everyone 
who has a mother. Recommended for 
every home at Mother’s Day. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Tue CuaractTer oF A Metuopist, by 
John Wesley. Board of Evangelism. 
100 for $4. 


John Wesley’s words are so timeless 
(and timely) as to make this leaflet 
a challenge to the Methodist of today. 

Wesley’s essay has been reprinted by 
request, with a modern format for easy 
reading. Archaic words and expressions 
have been modernized. to make the 
meaning clear. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Setr-Heip ror Cuurcn Memsers, by 
Ray W. Ragsdale. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 15¢; 12 or more, 10¢ each. 


Dr. Ragsdale, Los Angeles district su- 
perintendent, has revised his Self-Help 
for New Members. It provides helpful 
insights and experiences for all church 
members—new or old. 


The booklet is recommended for 


church literature racks or for sending into 
homes. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Here We Sranp. Board of Temperance. 
25¢. 


Here We Stand summarizes the of- 
ficial attitude toward alcohol on the part 
of 20 major Protestant denominations. 

The booklet is the product of a sur- 
vey in which the Board of Temperance 
asked officials of 25 denominations to 
state their church’s position on absti- 
nence, the prohibiting of liquor adver- 
tising and legislation to prohibit serving 
liquor on airliners. 

The printed replies include state- 
ments from 19 church bodies (repre- 
senting 26,167,000 members) requiring 
abstinence of their members or asking it 
as a voluntary decision. 

Order from: TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


SHatt I Marry A Drinker’, by Mrs. 
Alvin B. Pfeiffer. Board of Temper- 
ance. 100 for $1.75. 


This is a four-page tract in which 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, well-known leader in the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
tells the problems in homes where the 
parents are not united in their stand 
against alcohol. It is direct and powerful, 
springing from experiences that Mrs. 
Pfeiffer has observed among friends. 

Order from: TEM Press, Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


——Women’'s Assembly 


Tue Meruopist Srory salutes 
Methodist women, some 10,000 of 
whom will be gathering in St. Louis, 
Mo., May 6-9 for the Fifth As- 
sembly of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. 

The world’s greatest women’s or- 
ganization is at the forefront of local 
church program, and the ladies’ 
work is an indispensable part of the 
total church program. Financially, 
too, the Woman’s Society excels. In 
1956-57 the 31,000 societies paid 
$17,595,000 to local work and, 
through the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, ran a $7,521,000 
program of missions and Christian 
service. 

The St. Louis Assembly, under 
leadership of Mrs. J. Fount Tillman 
and other national officers, will in- 
spire those who attend and lift their 
goals for service even higher. 























Let’s Drive a Few Nails 


by Darrell R. Shamblin 


Most of us are familiar with the verse 
written by Benjamin Franklin which tells 
of the battle that was lost, “And all for 
the want of a horseshoe nail.” 

It’s usually the little things that cause 
a project to succeed or fail. And the pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church is no 
exception. It takes every one of the 
9,500,000 Methodists to do the job that 
needs to be done. 

For example, if every Methodist gave 
$4.12 a year to the church for general 
benevolences, the total budget of $38,- 
426,530 needed annually for World Serv- 
ice (on apportionment), the Advance 
and other general benevolences, and the 
quadrennial program for educational in- 
stitutions would be met fully. 

Yet this budget has fallen short be- 
cause of “the want of a nail”—someone 
didn’t do his part. 

Each year during the 1956-60 quad- 
rennium, The Methodist Church needs 
$12,200,000 for World Service on ap- 
portionment. This budget provides only 
the minimum needs for a sound program 
in missions, education, evangelism, stew- 
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ardship, social concerns, communications 
and special ministries. 

In the first year of the quadrennium 
Methodists gave $11,511,920 to World 
Service, falling short of the goal by 
$688,080. Several “nails” were lost dur- 
ing that year. While these losses, like 
sleep, can never actually be made up, 
Methodists might overpay by a like 
amount this year so that the program for 
this quadrennium can be carried out. 

Roy L. Smith, the noted Methodist 
editor, pastor, and speaker, has said that 
“No man is really a Christian until he 
shares Christ’s concern for the whole 
world.” Dr. Smith has also pointed out 
that “the church that cannot see be- 
yond its own community has begun to 
die already.” 

Methodists are sharing Christ’s con- 
cern for the whole world through their 
World Service offerings and “second 
mile” giving. 

The fiscal year for World Service 
begins June 1 and closes May 31. The 
last Sunday in May (May 25 this year) 
will be the final opportunity for Meth- 





$12,200,000 ce 
1957 1958 
10,000,000 World Service $794,464 $807,846 
ree ea” 
General Advence. 531,741 543,923 
8,000,000 Specials 
Week of Dedication 107,577 167,301 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 23,926 24,742 
Methodist TV Ministry 7,204 11,918 
4,000,000 Administrative Funds 
Hecae 112,070 112,487 
2,000,000 $1 
Administration 28,307 33,117 
(Year’s t 
$487 
“4 Interdenominational 26,580 26,395 
W orld Service operation Fund ~ 
so far this year Tie 











odists to make sure that “nails” won’t be 
lost in the Methodist program for the 
second year of this quadrennium. Any 
funds received after this deadline will be 
credited to the following fiscal year. 

The church often suffers in time of 
economic stress, uncertainty and anxiety 
unless the loyal members take their con- 
cern for the whole world to heart and let 
this concern reach down into their pocket- 
books. 

For every dollar that isn’t remitted to 
the conference treasurer for World Serv- 
ice, the Christian program as administered 
by The Methodist Church around the 
world falls short just that much. May 
this second year of the quadrennium be 
one in which Methodists not only pay 
their apportionments for World Service 
in full, but may it also be one in which 
members go the second mile in giving. 

Let us not only reach and surpass our 
goal for World Service; let us also be 
able to report increases in offerings for 
Race Relations Sunday, Week of Dedi- 
cation, Methodist Student Day, Church 
School Rally Day, World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday, and the giving for col- 
leges and Wesley Foundation work. 

Very few of us can go into all the 
world, but any of us can send a few dol- 
lars worth of ourselves. 

Let us add a few nails to the shoe to 
make sure that the battle is won for 
Christ around the world. 





"56-57 "57-58 or 
decrease 
$7,939,573 $8,219,652 + 3.53 
4,092,642 420,050 + 8.00 
218,947 309,590 +41.40 
601,439 679,780 +13.03 
83,718 132,214 +57.93 
1,052,244 1,147,257 + 9.03 
357,667 377,535 + 5.56 
271,893 291,224 47 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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by George H. Jones 


May offers two outstanding evan- 
gelistic possibilities for the local church 
—Aldersgate Sunday, May 18, and 
Pentecost, May 25. 

It was on May 24, 1738, that John 
Wesley had his “Aldersgate experi- 
ence.” The turning point in his life 
came when he attended a prayer meet- 
ing in Aldersgate Street in London. 
It was here that he “felt his heart 
strangely warmed,” knew that he did 
“trust Christ and Christ alone for 
salvation,” that Christ had forgiven 
his sins, and he openly testified to 
that fact for the first time. 

Methodism must never forget this 
Aldersgate experience of John Wesley. 
It must seek to cause all her people 
to have such a vital, firsthand experi- 
ence of personal relationship with 


Christ. 
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Donors and pastor dedicate Pentecost 
window at Rhinelander, Wis. 


The first Christian Pentecost wit- 
nessed the coming of the Holy Spirit 
upon the waiting, praying disciples. 
It embraced a fearless witnessing for 
Christ, the proclamation of repentance 
unto the remission of sins and the 
conversion of multitudes, with 3,000 
persons being added to the fellowship 
of the Church. 

These two dates present the best 
time of the year for a combination 
emphasis upon prayer, the Holy Spirit, 
Christian experience and witnessing. 


Aldersgate Sunday 
Sunday, May 18, can be designated 
as Aldersgate Sunday with Methodist 
emphasis on the warmed heart, salva- 
tion by faith, the forgiveness of sins, 


and the witness of the spirit. 
The Methodist First Reader will 


1 \y 
} 


Aldersgate window in the new Alders- 
gate Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 


prove especially valuable here. Like 
wise will two new leaflets, A Chal- 
lenge to Methodists and The Char- 
acter of a Methodist. The service, 
Making Membership More Meaning- 
ful, would be appropriate for Alders- 
gate Sunday. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism will find it valuable to 
proclaim Aldersgate-Pentecost Week, 
May 18-25, as “One Great Week of 
Witnessing” in the local church and 
community. 

This week of witnessing would in- 
clude personal testimony by laymen 
in regular services, personal witnessing 
by members in a special way during 
the week, and organized two-by-two 
visitation. 

Likewise this week might be a week 
of prayer emphasis. The Manual for 
the Commission by C. Lloyd Daugh- 
erty, Jr., has many helpful suggestions 
for arousing a concern for prayer. 

It was in a prayer meeting at “about 
a quarter to nine” that John Wesley 
felt his heart strangely warmed. How 
challenging it might be for a church 
to hold a special prayer meeting on 
Saturday, May 24, from 8 to 9 p.m! 


Pentecost Sunday 


Pentecost Sunday should follow the 
basic ideas and pattern of Acts 2. 
Let it be a day of witnessing, prepar- 
ing hearts to receive the Holy Spirit, 
preaching salvation through Christ, 
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and a day of receiving persons into 
the church. 

This Sunday could be designated as 
“One Great Day of Witnessing,” with 
visitation evangelism teams going out 
two-by-two into designated homes. 

It should be one great day for Christ. 
There should be a registration of at- 
tendance at the services. Members 
could turn in names of prospective 
members, pledging that they, them- 
selves, will both pray for these and 
witness to them. 

Why not have a morning watch or 
communion breakfast at your church 
on Pentecost Sunday? The commission 
is the group to plan and sponsor it. 
Methodist Men or the Men’s Bible 


Class could serve as co-sponsors. 


A brief, informal program might be 
planned around the theme, “When 
Christ Came into My Heart.” 


Materials for Pentecost 


Tidings—the department of Chris- 
tian literature of the Board of Evan- 
gelism—has a number of booklets and 
leaflets on Pentecost and on the Holy 
Spirit that will enrich the lives of 
Methodist leaders and church mem- 
bers. 

Likewise there are materials that 
may be used by pastors and commis- 
sions on membership and evangelism 
to arouse interest among church mem- 
bers in Pentecost Sunday. 

See the list in the Tidings order 
coupon, page 31. 


WHAT IS AN EVANGELISTIC CHURCH 





by Harry Denman 


At the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil on World Service and Finance last 
September, I was making a report for 
the Board of Evangelism. When I 
finished, a member asked, “Why are 
some Methodist churches evangelistic 
and others not?” 

My reply to the questioner was 
that it was a theological problem. 
Some churches believe that every per- 
son needs Christ as a Savior and they 
go out to tell the good news of the 
gospel. With our lips we say we be- 
lieve. We profess that our main busi- 
ness is to help Christ seek and save 
the lost. But we do not perform. 

Some Methodist churches believe 
that the “good tidings of great joy 
shall be to all people.” Some believe 
that “God so loved the world.” They 
believe that God loves the inner city 
as much as suburbia. They believe that 
God loves the people who live in 
houses with three and four bedrooms 
and two baths as much as he does 
those who live in low-price rooming 
houses and use a public bath. 

It is easy to place a beautiful cross 
on the altar, but when we do we are 
saying that we believe Christ lived and 
died for every person. Our behavior 
must represent a belief of that kind. 
We must go to seek the lost. 
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You say persons are lost today? Yes, 
they are lost in themselves. They are 
lost in pleasure. They are lost in busi- 
ness. They are lost in racial prejudice. 
They are lost in nationalism, and 
provincialism. They are lost in the 
business of making money. 

Men, women and youths are lost 
today. They are lost in their wealth, 
in poverty, in keeping up with the 
Joneses. Others are lost in scholarship, 
and literacy. They are lost in com- 
mercial organizations, civic and social 
clubs, fraternities, sororities, unions— 
and many other organizations. 

They are so busy with many legiti- 
mate causes that they do not have 
time for God and for the enrichment 
of their own souls. 

Our government has a propaganda 
movement called the “Voice of Amer- 
ica.” We are so busy telling the world 
about the wonder of the United States 
that we do not hear the voice of God. 

The United States needs an Ear 
of America. We need to hear the voice 
of God in our public and private 
sanctuaries. We need to hear about 
the wonders of other nations of the 
world. We need to hear the cry of 
those who desire freedom from colo- 
nialism. 

Jesus put it rather bluntly: “And 





why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” What 
did he say? “The Son of Man came 
to seek and to save the lost.” “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” He 
said, “Come—Tarry—Go.” 

The evangelistic church will have a 
concern for persons. Some churches 
have spent large sums of money to 
make their property beautiful, com- 
modious, and comfortable for them- 
selves, while near them are persons 
who do not have churches or a 
church building. 

Other churches have made their 
buildings beautiful, commodious, and 
comfortable for themselves, but have 
also had a concern for other persons 
and therefore have furnished members 
and money for the purpose of starting 
new churches in unchurched com- 
munities. 

Those churches having concern for 
other persons and communities will 
help to make this nation a Christian 
nation, for today our great need is for 
more units of operation. 

I believe that all Methodist churches 
should be evangelistic. Some have said 
that there are no unchurched or un- 
converted persons in their communi- 
ties; but when we have gone out to 
visit from house to house, we have 
found many who did not belong to 
Christ and the Church. 

What they meant was that there 
were not any persons of the kind they 
wanted for their churches. Jesus never 
saw caste—he saw persons. He never 
saw color—he saw persons. He never 
saw property—he saw persons. He 
never saw an institution—he saw per- 
sons. 

The evangelistic church will serve 
as Christ served. It will love as he 
loved. It will lose its life as he lost 
his life. It will worship and witness 
to all persons as he worshiped and 
witnessed to all persons. 

An evangelistic church is one that 
believes in God and believes that every 
person needs to be reconciled to God 
through Jesus Christ. 





Dr. Denman, the “preachingest layman in 
The Methodist Church,” is general secre- 
tary of the Board of Evangelism. 
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Aru Tuutation ... 


to the National Methodist 
CONVOCATION 
ON LOCAL CHURCH EVANGELISM 


This is an invitation—an invitation to you to attend the 
Methodist Convocation on Local Church Evangelism. 

The convocation will be held July 3-6 (Thursday through 
Sunday) in Washington, D.C. There will be room for more 
than 5,000, so there will be room for you. 

In the setting of the nation’s capital, the meetings will be 
held in the great Uline Arena. The closing Sunday night 
meeting will be in Griffith Stadium. 

As a high point in the Methodist evangelism program for 
1956-60, the convocation will focus on the quadrennial 
theme: the local church. Addresses and discussions will relate 
to the problems and possibilities of doing evangelistic work 
exactly where it must be done: in the local church. The theme 
will be “Tell God’s Good News.” 

Four bishops who are outstanding speakers are among 
those who will address the convocation: Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of Washington, Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy of Los 
Angeles, Bishop Arthur J. Moore of Atlanta, Ga., and Bishop 
W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma City. 

Among discussion leaders will be 12 other bishops. 

Also programmed as speakers are Dr. Charles A. Coulson, 
atomic scientist at Oxford University; the Rev. Eugene L. 
Smith of the Division of World Missions; Harry Denman of 
the Board of Evangelism; the Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh of the 
Board of Education; the Rev. George A. Fallon, president of 
the Council of Evangelism; the Rev. Kermit Long of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and Charles A. Stuck, Arkansas lay preacher. 


"RSE 


The Rev. Joseph H. Edge 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 
C) Minister 


(0 Layman C Youth 


Please register me (us) for the National Methodist 
Convocation on Evangelism, July 3-6, 1958 





Registration fees are shown at right. Registration entitles a 


person to admission to all sessions, advance preparation packet, 
souvenir program, follow-up packet, and a travel guide. 


Single, $7.50 


MD cn ees ay aa ulin <' occa e Bikiew A mada on eiend 
SE ncn i cinahel vee hss caveleetevedocet@oe ee ees 
ee ie eee 
Jurisdiction ........... WN ei. ccowee: 
eR ape BS ea Sip A BE CINOUIIE on nck Bie cbnciae 2 
Conference ............ Pat, Bees 0 Se Ss 
Couple, $10 Group (5 or more), ea. $5 


Youth (12 to 18), $2.50 





Set Education Workshop 


A workshop for educational assistants 
in the local church has been scheduled 
for Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston, 
Ill., July 7-25. 

The purpose of the workshop is to en- 
able educational assistants to obtain four 
to six hours of graduate credit toward a 
year’s requirement for graduate work at 
a Methodist seminary. 

The program area for the workshop 
will cover the relationship the education- 
al assistant and the director of Christian 
education have with the pastor, with the 
chairman of the commission on educa- 
tion, the church-school superintendent, 
other lay leaders in the church, and 
other local staff members. 

Cost of the workshop will be $50 for 
course fees, $46 for food, and $18 for 
room. 

For further information, write to the 
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Rev. William Case, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIl., or the Rev. Wayne 
M. Lindecker, Jr., Department of Gen- 
eral Church School Work, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Serve with Study Group 


Nine Methodists are numbered among 
the officers and leaders of the Evanston 
Institute for Ecumenical Studies. 

The Evanston Institute, an outgrowth 
of the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches held at Evanston, 
Ill., in 1954, was incorporated a year 
ago. Its purpose is to found and operate 
an institute for the training of clergy and 
laymen for leadership in the ecumenical 
movement. 

The Rev. J. Robert Nelson, dean of 
the Divinity School of Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity, is one of six official consultants to 


the institute, representing the World 
Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches. 

Secretary-treasurer is the Rev. Ralph 
G. Dunlop, Northwestern University 
chaplain. Other members of the board of 
trustees are: Professor Otto J. Baab, the 
Rev. Harold A. Bosley, the Rev. James 
A. James, the Rev. T. Otto Nall, and H. 
Alan Volkmar. 

Other members of the corporation are 
the Rev. Charles R. Goff and the Rev. 
R. Merrill Powers. 

The institute was started by lay and 
clerical leaders of the Chicago area, with 
the support and encouragement of the 
leading theological seminaries of Chica- 
goland. It will provide both a center for 
research and study in ecumenical con- 
cerns and also a place for conferences 
and seminars in the practical affairs of 
the application of basic Christianity to 
every area of American life. 














Want to travel? 
When you go on that trip, why not 
see something of the 
work of your church? 
It is possible—all at one time— 
to learn more about your 
church’s far-flung work, to 
share in a global Christian 
fellowship, to travel in the congenial 
company of other church 
workers—and to see “the sights.” 
Tours under Methodist auspices 
appeal to a variety of interests 
and come at various prices. This 
summer there are four 
opportunities. 








PuvueEeERTO HRico 


The Puerto Rico tour is for young 
adults and is limited to 25. While in 
Puerto Rico, the group will associate with 
young adults of our church there and will 
attend the first conference-wide assembly 
of young adults in Puerto Rico, June 28- 
29 at the Methodist camp at Mameyes. 

The tour will provide opportunity for 
recreation, sight-seeing and fellowship, 
but the primary purpose of the tour is to 
help develop a program for young adults 
in Methodist churches of Puerto Rico. 

The group will leave Miami by plane 
on June 22 and fly back to Miami on 
July 1. 

The tour is sponsored by the Inter- 
board Committee on Missionary Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Board of 
Missions and Board of Education. 

Information may be obtained from the 
Rev. Edwin F. Tewksbury, Interboard 
Committee on Missionary Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 















































The Alaska trip is planned especially 
for laymen. Any Methodist man may sign 
up, but the invitation is being urged 
upon conference and district lay leaders. 

The party will visit Methodist churches 
and institutions in Anchorage, Seward 
and other cities of the booming frontier 
area. The high point will be the dedica- 
tion on June 29 of the site of the Alaska 
Methodist University in Anchorage. 

The Alaska tour will leave from 
Seattle June 24 and return July 1. The 
cost (from Seattle and back to there) is 
$270. 

Joint sponsors of the Alaska trip are 
the Board of Lay Activities and the Board 
of Missions. 

Information may be obtained from the 
Rev. P. Gordon Gould, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





The tourists’ paradise of Hawaii is also 
a place where a remarkable experiment in 
racial and religious brotherhood is being 
lived out daily. The Methodist tour will 
make it possible to enjoy the attractions 
of climate and scenery and also to study 
what is happening to people there. 

The church faces a major program of 
expansion in Hawaii, and those who visit 









will see what our church is doing and 
plans to do. 

The party will go by air or ship. Air 
travel is through San Francisco, leaving 
July 17 and returning July 30. Sailing is 
via Los Angeles, leaving July 12 and ar- 
riving back on Aug. 4. 

Sponsoring the Hawaii tour are the 
Division of National Missions and the 
Joint Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, both of the Board of Missions. 

For information, write to the Rev. 
Walter J. Leppert, Methodist Board of 
Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 





The tour to Japan is in connection 
with the World Convention on Christian 
Education to be held in Tokyo. It in- 
cludes stops in Alaska and Hawaii. 

The party will travel by air. It will 
leave Seattle on July 28 and go first to 
Alaska, with stopovers at Juneau and 
Anchorage Cincluding a visit to the Alaska 
Methodist University). Arrival date in 
Tokyo is Aug. 3. 

The trip is limited to 30 persons who 
are certified delegates to the World Con- 
vention on Christian Education. 

The convention, under auspices of the 
World Council on Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, will take 
place Aug. 3-13. After the convention 
closes, the tour party will visit Methodist 
mission work in Japan. 

On Aug. 18 the party will fly from 
Tokyo for Honolulu. 

For detailed information, write to the 
Rev. Edwin F. Tewksbury, Interboard 
Committee on Missionary Education, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Was your church represented in the 
125,836 persons involved in Methodist 
camps, institutes, and assemblies in 
1957? Perhaps you furnished some of 
the 19,616 leaders for this rapidly 
growing phase of our Christian edu- 
cation program. 

These figures represent only part 
of the picture. Was your church among 
those which provided day camping last 
summer for your junior or intermedi- 
ate boys and girls? Perhaps your senior 
MYF group participated in a fall dis- 
trict retreat. Maybe the entire group 
took off to visit points of interest in 
Methodism over the nation, camping 
along the way. Perhaps your newly- 
formed young adult class achieved a 
new sense of Christian fellowship 
through a week-end conference. 

These are only a few of the local 
church out-of-door activities which 
represent one of the growing edges of 
Christian education. New sites and 
facilities are being developed to match 
growing needs. There are now over 
200 Methodist camps and conference 
grounds, owned and operated by an- 
nual conferences or districts. 


Sites Reflect New Trends 


Facilities range all the way from 
the somewhat luxurious accommoda- 
tions of South Georgia’s historic Ep- 
worth-by-the-Sea to simpler but none- 
theless significant camping areas. 
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Now is the time to plan 
to make camping 
days into days of Christian adventure. 


Christian Education Moves 


Outdoors 





by Elizabeth Brown 


In a district camp in Ohio covered 
wagons (brand new wagon beds with 
soft green canvas covers and built on 
an old chassis) afford all the comforts 
of out-of-door living—a clean, com- 
fortable cot, shelter and protection 
from the elements, and a place to put 
one’s things. The air conditioning is 
just right! For background music there 
is the rippling stream, interspersed by 
chirps of katydids and an occasional 
whippoorwill. 

Oklahoma’s 720-acre tract in Devil’s 
Canyon belies the name and affords 
a conference area with separate small- 
er canyons for camping, each de- 
signed to meet specific needs. Still 
other camps and conference locations 
are available in this large annual con- 
ference. 

South Dakota, more sparsely settled 
but growing, is developing a camp just 
six miles north of Mount Rushmore, 
supplementing the larger conference 
facilities at Lake Poinsett. At the Black 
Hills Camp, an area for a small group 
will be available to local churches at 
the same time the larger and com- 
pletely separate camp is in session. 

In the New York East Conference 
an area of 350 acres in southern Con- 
necticut will afford several areas to 
supplement a full schedule of confer- 
ence and institute activities at the con- 
ference center, Shelter Island. 


Washington Conference demon- 


strates the effectiveness of well-trained 
leaders at work through the summer 
with small groups, in a setting of 
beauty near Lothian, Md. 

The Iowa-Des Moines and Nebraska 
Annual Conferences afford examples 
of developments on a conference-wide 
basis to serve various types of district 
camping activities. The newer ones, in 
addition to affording space for district 
summer institute and camping activi- 
ties, are designed to meet the needs of 
local church groups, spring, fall and 
winter. 

There are day-use areas available 
for day camping or outings scheduled 
by nearby local churches. These de- 
velopments as well as the Louisville 
Conference’s Camp Loucon are a dem- 
onstration of Christian fellowship 
values through a variety of work camp 
experiences, including senior citizens. 

The Southern California-Arizona 
Conference affords a variety of sites 
for different purposes ranging from 
Camp Colby, which accommodates 
large conferences and institutes, to re- 
mote Camp Sturtevant where campers 
must pack in the last five miles. 

At the Methodist Camp near Ju- 
neau, Alaska, all campers with their 
equipment must ferry the stream by 
hand-drawn cable. They hike the last 
two miles or snowshoe in during the 
winter. 

Holston Conference uses a college 
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campus for conferences and assemblies. 
Camps are developed on a district 
basis. For example, Buffalo Mountain 
is in constant use for summer camping 
activities, fall and spring. 

In addition to district-owned facili- 
ties, some local churches are develop- 
ing simple camps for their own year- 
round use. Camping facilities are 
rented extensively by Methodist groups 
from state parks, and from other de- 
nominations and agencies. 

The Minnesota Conference is spon- 
soring a canoe trip for older youths 
this summer into the wilderness area 
of the Superior National Forest (Peace 
Park of Canada and the U.S.A.). 
There will be trail hikes for older 
youths growing out of the experi- 
mental hikes of last summer in the 
Smokies and on the Aspen Trail of 
Colorado. 


A Move to the Out-of-Doors 


One has but to visit a camping area 
in a state park or travel cross-country 
to discover thousands of families— 
many of them Methodist—camping 
or combining camping with travel va- 
cations. 

For many it is a search for a sense 
of values, a new perspective not easily 
gained in our every-day world of 
gadgets. It could prove simply an 
escape. If guided, this new interest 
may be a means of enrichment as a 
part of the larger program of the 
church. 


Christian Education Outdoors 


We still need to send representative 
young people and adults to camps, in- 
stitutes, and assemblies beyond the 
local church. But we are now in the 
beginning of a larger and rapidly ex- 
panding program of camping, retreats, 
and related out-of-door activities, as 
an integral part of Christian education 
in the local church. 

A boy or girl, growing up in the 
country, may be conscious of beauty 
and a power above and beyond him 
or her. But each needs to have such 
experience interpreted in terms of God 
as creator and loving father. 

Youths and adults also need help in 
understanding their place in and re- 
sponsibility for their God-given natural 
resources. This sense of relationship is 
not apt to dawn within the four walls 
of a classroom without a background of 
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meaningful experience in the out-of- 
doors. 

Man’s understanding of God and his 
relationship to his fellow man are all 
bound up in his relationship to the 
God-created world. Even small chil- 
dren on brief outings with their lead- 
ers, may grow in their understanding 
of God's love and care as they see how 
provision has been made for little 
creatures of the wood. Their sense of 
wonder often makes a learner of the 
teacher. 

Camping, because of continuity of 
experience, becomes a laboratory for 
Christian community. The meaning of 
living as a Christian is tested for lead- 
ers and campers alike in 24 hours of 
everyday living experiences. 

A day camp, exploration, or week- 
end retreat as well as a resident camp 
affords opportunities for growth in 
taking responsibility. Even young 





campers can share with leaders, par- 
ents, and their minister in setting pur- 
poses as well as performing duties. 

Work-camp experiences in develop- 
ing or improving camp sites have an 
appeal to all age groups. Intermedi- 
ates who plant young trees or seniors 
who construct shelters find inner satis- 
faction in doing hard jobs that are 
significant. These same youths are not 
apt to be found satisfying their desire 
for adventure by letting air out of tires 
or setting off bombs at school. 

An adult group may prefer to build 
rather than buy a pack-tractor for use 
by families and youth groups for vaca- 
tion use. Older adults, retired but still 
active, can find new joy and fellow- 
ship in jobs which require mature judg- 
ment and skills. 


Miss Brown is a staff member of the Divi- 
sion of the Local Church-in the Board of 
Education. She directs the board’s camping 
service program. 


What Your Church Can Do 


Church-school teachers 

should look ahead in the cur- 
riculum materials for suggested out-of- 
door activities. They might try together, 
in advance, recommended activities. Plan- 
ning, sharing, and evaluating their ex- 
periences will strengthen Christian fel- 
lowship as well as afford self-training. 


Explore possible locations, 

facilities, and resource leader- 
ship in your community for enriching 
your church-school program through out- 
of-door activities. Many churches have 
space for picnics and cookouts. Some 
have discovered that a beautiful wood- 
land area suitable for exploration and out- 
ings may be more important to the 
growth of a child than mechanical play- 
ground equipment. 


Get information as to de- 

nominational, agency, or 
public park facilities suitable for camp- 
ing, retreats, or planning conferences 
for families, youths, or adults. 


Day camping is a good place 

to start. Leaders must first be 
trained. Parents and campers as well as 
workers will enjoy the necessary advance 
planning. Printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials are available. Explore local prop- 
erty, both private and publicly owned, 
suitable for day camping, picnics or out- 
ings. 

Plan representation in camps, 


institutes, or assemblies of 
your annual conference or district. Many 





church schools include in the annual 
budget funds for assistance of each age- 
group. 


Qualified leaders are needed 

for district and conference ac- 
tivities. In your own church there may 
be effective workers who would welcome 
such an opportunity for service. Names 
of recommended persons should be given 
to your Conference Board of Education 
executive secretary or district superin- 
tendent. 


Are funds needed for the de- 

velopment of district or an- 
nual conference facilities? Such facilities 
are not “an extra.” They should be con- 
sidered an extension of your own educa- 
tional facilities. 


An increasing number of 

churches are looking toward 
the development of their own simple 
camping facilities for year-round use. 
The program supplements, but does not 
replace, the beyond-the-local-church fel- 
lowship which a conference or district 
program affords. Before property is pur- 
chased, matters of maintenance as well as 
initial outlay should be faced by the 
group or organization. Training of lead- 
ers should always precede physical facili- 
thes. 


For information as to resource ma- 
terial write your conference executive 
secretary or Camping Services, Meth- 
odist Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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It happens every year— 
a good neighbor visit that wins men 
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and strengthens a church during critical days. 


by Edwin H. Maynard 


Fourteen young people knelt at the 
altar of a chapel in the poor part of 
a city to give their hearts to Christ. 

In a thatch-roofed chapel among the 
canefields new members were received 
at the close of a week of services. In 
this one night membership of the 
church was more than doubled. 

In a region where soldiers and rebels 
often exchange gunfire, men and 
women went out at personal risk to 
hear about the Prince of Peace. 

A woman of 70 who had never 
known there was such a thing as a 
Bible heard its words for the first 
time. 

Along the 750-mile length of a 
tropical island whole families were 
baptized, students accepted a new 
Teacher, and hundreds enrolled in 
classes to prepare for church member- 
ship. 

All this is not so uncommon as you 
might think—nor so faraway. It hap- 
pens every year in Cuba. 

The 1958 International Methodist 
Evangelistic Crusade was the eighth 
in a series. It was like its seven prede- 
cessors except that, perhaps more now 
than ever, the Cuban people feel need 
of an inner assurance. 


Team of 130 Evangelists 


What the crusade did was to bring 
130 Americans—mostly ministers, but 
including eight lay preachers—to the 
island for 10 days. Working closely 
with missionaries and Cuban pastors, 
the visitors preached, visited in homes, 
trained lay evangelistic visitors and 
taught membership classes. The mis- 
sion ran from Jan. 28 to Feb. 6, with 
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one of the 165 Methodist 
churches in the island taking part. 

Here is what the North American 
visitors did: held 879 meetings in 
churches; held 292 other meetings in 
homes, in streets, in canefields and else- 
where; trained 417 laymen who made 
6,571 evangelistic visits; received into 
the church 478 persons who had al- 
ready taken training; received profes- 
sions of faith from 2,357 persons who 
will take training looking toward mem- 
bership. 

But figures fail to reveal the changed 
hearts, and how they were changed. 

At Melones, out into the Oriente 
countryside from Holguin, an old man 
accepted Christ and asked for a family 
baptism. The family? It consisted of 
the man and his wife, their 14 chil- 
dren, 50 grandchildren and 3 great- 
grandchildren. Of the 69, Missionary 
Carl D. Stewart had already baptized 
17. The rest were baptized during the 
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The Rev. Odis J. 
Polley of Louisville 
leads ip 
training class 
under palms in 
churchyard at 
Guaos. 
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crusade and most of them will enter 
the church. 

In another Oriente village, Cocal, 
there is a lovely new stucco chapel on 
a corner fenced out from a banana 
patch. Its membership rolls were 
opened during the crusade and 28 
charter members joined on Feb. 2. 
The young pastor of Cocal and the 
Mayari Circuit is Gerado Martinez. 
He and his wife, who received all of 
their education at the Methodist Agri- 
cultural and Industrial School, are 
bringing a better way of life physically 
as well as spiritually to the beautiful 
but poverty-ridden foothills. 

Amercian preachers were assigned to 
the agricultural school and to all the 
others of the 14 Methodist schools in 
Cuba. For years the church has found 
the school a point of contact with 
families who are not creyentes (be- 
lievers ). 

At Colegio Pinson in Camaguey, 


















te OM. 


Evangelist Polley and Missionary Agnes 
Mailoy call on a family at a thatch-roofed 
country hut. 


George Hales (right) loads preachers in bus 
which was also his chapel. He won 70 converts 


in services in the bus. 


evangelistic work among students and 
their families was especially effective. 
The school ministry was under joint 
leadership of Jose Blanco, acting direc- 
tor of the school, and the Rev. Victor 
Rankin, missionary pastor and district 
superintendent. Teams of laymen set 
out to call in every home represented 
by a student at the colegio. There were 
daily services in the chapel and a 
young preacher from Mississippi defied 
the language barrier in making friends 
with the students. 


Worship in the Fields 

Forty-one decisions and 31 baptisms 
were reported for the little church at 
Guaos by the Rev. Odis J. Polley of 
Louisville, Ky., who said: “Never in 
my ministry have I been in a place 
where I felt so badly needed.” 

One of his services was held in a 
canefield (see back cover picture) in 
co-operation with Miss Agnes Malloy, 
missionary. Cane cutters had trouble 
getting to services in the church be- 
cause of their long hours, so they asked 
the Methodists to come to the fields. 
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Barajagua, one 


mission. 





Heads popped out from between the 
cane rows on all sides as the im- 
promptu service began and the men 
gladly lost work time (and pay) to 
hear about Christ. 

The Cienfuegos Circuit, of which 
Guaos is a part, consists of 11 churches 
that thrive today where none existed 
five years ago. The Rev. and Mrs. 
John Stroud, who direct the work, may 
soon have a twelfth church as a result 
of the school-bus preaching of a lay- 
man, George Hales of Oklahoma City. 

The bus was used to take evangelists 
and their interpreters to their assign- 
ments each day and George Hales was 
the driver. After dropping off his pas- 
sengers, he and his interpreter drove 
on to a settlement beside a sugar mill. 
There was no chapel there, no meet- 
ing hall of any kind. But there were 
people. 

After an afternoon of calling, the 
team would eat a sack lunch in the 
bus. With the crumbs swept away, 
they would turn on the bus lights— 
their silent church bell. Seeing the 
lights, the people would come to sit in 


Church and a at 
seven 
churches. dedicated during 




















the bus seats for a service. There was 


no organ—not even an altar—but a 
man or woman could raise his hand to 
testify to a new faith. Mr. Hales’ first 
congregation of 35 included only two 
believers. Before the mission had 
ended, 70 persons had made a choice 
for Christ in the bus. 

In Matanzas the services in Villa 
Mirta Church marked a birthday, for 
that congregation was born in the 1956 
evangelistic crusade. That year Matan- 
zas received one more North Ameri- 
can minister than the city had pulpits 
for, so the Rev. Grady N. Dulin of 
North Carolina was sent out to start 
services in the Lozano section. He 
preached in the Ovidio Bringas home 
and the new church, a mission from 
Central Church, came into being. The 
front room of the Bringas home still is 
rearranged for services each Sunday 
morning and Thursday evening and 
the name honors the Bringas’ little 
daughter, Mirta. 

For Cuba’s metropolis of Havana, 
the mission reached a climax at a 
Thursday night service in University 
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Making friends. Lea Irizarry, student at Colegio . 
Pinson, exchanges autographs with the Rev. Jerome 
Huneycutt of North Carolina on the campus. 


The Rev. Jorge Leon in open-air chapel at Regla, 
where more than 100 crowded in for each 
service. It occupies back yard of convert’s home. 


Church, show-place of Cuban Meth- 
odism. Bishop John W. Branscomb 
took part and Harry Denman of the 
Board of Evangelism preached. Trans- 
lation was by Louis Lopez-Silveero, 
prominent Havana businessman and 
one of the seven lay preachers of 
Central Church, Havana. A score of 
converts responded to the altar call. 


What Are the Results? 
When all’s done, and the North 


Americans have returned home, what 
is the significance of the mission? Can 
a quick visit by camera-happy gringos 
make a lasting impression? 

The answer is “Yes.” 

The annual missions to Cuba meet 
a need and perform a ministry that is 
appreciated. 

Needs are evaluated and the work is 
planned through three dimensions of 
leadership: Bishop Branscomb, who 
supervises work in Cuba; the Board of 
Missions, which directs the missions 
program in Cuba; and the Board of 
Evangelism, which provides the know- 
how and direction for evangelism. 

Cuban Methodists now number 
more than 9,000. Bishop Branscomb 
reports that this figure represents a 
doubling in six years. He attributes 
much of the growth to the annual 
crusade. 

The Cuban people, friendly by 
nature, go out of their way to give a 
sincere welcome to the North Ameri- 
cans. They are grateful that somebody 
up north cares enough about them to 
come at his own expense to give 10 
days to helping with their church. In 
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many villages the visiting Methodist 
preacher is the most distinguished 
visitor during the year and his coming 
dominates conversation for months. 
The crusade also boosts the morale 
of the Cuban pastors, who work long 
and hard at low pay, always haunted 
by the knowledge that with more help 
they could reach more hungry hearts. 
But the mission is not only good for 
Cuba. It is good for America. 
Accessible Cuba has become a show- 
case for foreign missions. Pastors and 
laymen who will never get to the 
Congo or Korea see the foreign mission 
field in Cuba. They return as evan- 
gelists for missions, well stocked with 
colored slides to help tell their stories. 
Those who have crusaded in Cuba 
have not only stimulated interest back 
home, they have helped to increase 
support. They have “sold” their con- 
gregations on additional Advance Spe- 
cials, not just for Cuba, but Cand this 
is important) for other countries too. 
For both Cubans and American the 
crusades are a sharing of rich experi- 
ences in missions and evangelism. 


You Can Have a Part 


But neither missions nor evangelism 
is a spectator sport. Here are ways 
your own church can take part: 

e Lend your minister (or a _ lay 
preacher) to go on the crusade some 
year. 

e Pay his expenses. (It costs about 
$150 in addition to round trip passage 
between home and Miami, Fla.) 

e Support the crusade through prayer 
and understanding. 
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e Give more adequate support to those 
who carry on with the work after the 
evangelists have gone home. (Increases 
in World Service giving will strength- 
en the work carried on by both the 
Board of Missions and Board of Evan- 
gelism; Advance Specials will aid spe- 
cific projects.) 

e Remember that Cuba is a sample— 
a good one, but only a sample—of a 
globe-girdling missionary enterprise. 
Your World Service dollars work in 44 
countries and you can give an Advance 
Special for any one of them. Your 
pastor can be loaned for evangelistic 
work in other countries besides Cuba. 
e Keep the home base strong. While 
reaching out to his brother in Cuba or 
elsewhere, no Christian dare reach past 
his brother in the next block, who also 


has need of Christ. 





OTHER OVERSEAS CRUSADES 


CAll are joint projects of the 
Board of Evangelism and the 
Board of Missions.) 

Philippine Islands—September, 
1957. 

South America—1954, 1955, 
1956 and 1957. Next crusade 
in September, 1958 (Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru). 

Dominican Republic—Febru- 
ary, 1958. 

Costa Rica—April, 1958. 

Alaska—1954 and _ February 
and March, 1958. 

Hawaii—four in previous years. 
Next crusade in 1959, 
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Methodist Student Day 


. .. gives church members 


a look at Christian higher education 


and an opportunity 


to help promising Christian youths. 


Methodist Student Day, one of the 
five special days with offering author- 
ized by General Conference (4296, 
Discipline), is observed annually in 
Methodist churches on the second 
Sunday in June (June 8 this year). 

This special day gives church leaders 
an opportunity to tell their people 
about the work of the church in Chris- 
tian Higher Education, the Method- 
ist Student Loan Fund and the Na- 
tional Methodist Scholarship program. 
These help Methodist youths prepare 
themselves vocationally for service to 
the church. 

June 8 will be a day when Meth- 
odists will honor their students and 
take steps to help them. Money re- 
ceived in offerings will make possible 
student loans and scholarships. 


The Methodist Student Loan Fund 
was begun in 1872. Since that date, 
more than 80,000 students have bene- 
fited from it. The National Methodist 
Scholarship Fund was begun in 1944. 
More than 5,000 scholarships have 
been awarded since then, totaling 
more than $1,500,000. 

The Methodist Student Loan Fund 
is sustained by the repayment of 
earlier loans while the National Meth- 
odist Scholarship Fund is dependent 
entirely upon the Methodist Student 
Day offerings. 

Methodists observe this day because 
they believe in Methodist students, 
their abilities and ambitions, and in 
their potentialities and plans. — 

Plans for observing Methodist Stu- 


dent Day in the local church come 








through the commission on educa- 
tion, the pastor, and secretary of stu- 
dent work of the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service. 

To help local churches with their 
planning, a packet of suggested ma- 
terials was mailed to pastors in April. 
Included were a poster, a card for 
ordering additional supplies for the 
observance, a coin envelope for each 
Methodist’s contribution to the Meth- 
odist Student Day offering, and a re- 
mittance form to use in reporting the 
church’s offering to the annual con- 
ference treasurer. 

To assist the minister in planning 
the content and order of his service, 
a service of worship and two descrip- 
tive leaflets were included in the 
packet. One, entitled Methodist Stu- 
dent Day, explains the purpose of 
the day. Another stresses the impor- 
tance of supporting the Methodist 
Student Loan Fund and National 
Methodist Scholarship Program by 
showing what these have done in the 
past for many Methodist young 
people. 

In order to insure prompt delivery 
of Methodist Student Day materials, 
representatives of local churches 
should return their order cards im- 
mediately to the Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (For 
additional materials, see order blank 
on page 28.) 
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Typical of the 5,000 students who 
have been awarded National Meth- 
odist Scholarships since the program 
began in 1944 are those at Simpson 
College at Indianola, Iowa. Here’s 
what these students say about the 
scholarship fund: 


“My parents do not earn enough 
money to put me and my sisters (in 
a couple of years) through school. 
Even though I had worked the sum- 
mer before, the money I earned was 
not enough to pay the necessary bills. 

“Without the scholarship, I would 
be unable to obtain the education I 
wanted. It is for this reason that I 
greatly appreciate receiving the schol- 
arship. It makes me very happy to 
know that The Methodist Church 
is interested in providing money to 
Methodist students, so they may gain 
the education desired.” 

——Mary Ann Wotr, freshman. 


“I am indeed grateful to all those 
who have given so unselfishly on 
Methodist Student Day to make the 
awarding of these National Methodist 
Scholarships possible. I feel that I 
have a responsibility to all of these 
people to use to the best possible ad- 
vantage the opportunities that are 
available to me here at Simpson. I 
sincerely hope that I may live up to 
their expectations.” 

—Betry Bett, freshman. 


“The bachelor of music education 
degree, toward which I am working, 
entails additional expense for music 
and private lessons; also, the many 
hours of practice required leave music 
students no time to work for part of 
their expenses. 

“Without the help of this scholar- 
ship to supplement what my parents 
are able to provide, I might now be 
attending our local junior college. This 
would have meant giving up not only 
the college of my choice, but also 
my chosen field of study, as music 
is not available at the junior college.” 

—SuzaNNeE ANDpDERSON, freshman. 


“As a member of The Methodist 
Church, I am concerned with its 
policies, and I am glad to see that it 
takes such a great interest in educa- 
tion and in me. In return, I hope to 
further the work of The Methodist 
Church both on this campus and in 
the future. I wish to express my sin- 
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National Methodist 
Scholarship winners 
at the College of 
Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 





Scholarship winners at Simpson College: first row, |. to r.. Mary Ann Wolf, Flora 
Kitzman, Betty Bell, Suzanne Anderson; and back row, |. to r., Dennis Bergren, 
Marian Henley, President William E. Kerstetter, Darlene Norton, John Burnett. 


cere thanks to everyone who has helped 
me to receive this honor.” 
—Dennis Bercren, freshman. 


“Since I come from a large family 
with a comparatively low income, | 
seriously doubted that I could afford 
to come to college without imperiling 
the happiness of other members of 
my family. The National Methodist 
Scholarship has, therefore, not only 
benefited me, but my entire family 
as well. 

“The chance to better myself 
through a college education has been 
assured and I am very grateful for 
the honor of being a recipient of the 
National Methodist Scholarship.” 

—Dartene Norton, freshman. 


“Since the fall of 1955 I have be- 
come increasingly indebted to The 
Methodist Church for the financial 


aid it has provided for my education. 





Again I want to extend my thanks. 

“My attendance at college would 
not have been impossible without the 
financial assistance, but it has been 
enriched, more worth while, and 
much less difficult as a result of it. 
I have been able to carry the regular 
course of subjects, maintain a satis- 
factory grade average, and participate 
in several activities. 

“My course of study will lead to- 
ward a bachelor of science in business 
administration. Additional courses in 
religion and psychology will qualify 
me for a Churchmanship Certificate as 
a layman upon graduation. 

“College has been, and continues to 
be, very valuable to me. I feel that 
repayment will be not only in con- 
tributions of money and service to 
the church, but also in my being 
an educated, happy, and more valuable 
person now and throughout life.” 

—Joun S. Burnett, junior. 
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Local theater goers will soon be able to see 


this Africa missions story—a church production. 


Methodist missions leaders are urg- 
ing that every Methodist see the new 
film, The Mark of the Hawk, when it 
comes to his local theater. 

This unusual film portrays in 
graphic, unglossed realism the prob- 
lems which face the Christian world 
mission in a revolutionary era. 

The film stars Eartha Kitt (St. 
Louis Blues), Sidney Poitier (Cry, 
the Beloved Country and Something 
of Value) and Juano Hernandez (In- 
truder in the Dust). It was produced 
by Lloyd Young and Associates of 
Hollywood, Calif. 

The Mark of the Hawk is being re- 
leased jointly by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and the Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church. Universal-In- 
ternational Fiims, Inc., is distributing 
the film to commercial theaters. 

What some authorities term “the 
new day in missions” is dealt with in 
this film, though it is only indirectly 
about missions. One observer has writ- 
ten in Presbyterian Life: 

“No ordinary mission movie is this. 
The cast and the theatrical plan are 
unusual enough; but the really extraor- 
dinary aspect is its conception. Here 
is a film that goes against the churches’ 
long tradition of telling only the 
gladder news and withholding rougher 
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facts about ecclesiastical error and in- 
adequacy. It is the daring, controver- 
sial quality of The Mark of the Hawk 
that will make it successful both as edu- 
cation and as entertainment.” 

The film is an 80-minute feature in 
Technicolor and Super Scope. It tells 
the story of Renee (played by Eartha 
Kitt), wife of a politically astute young 
African who is seeking to win inde- 
pendence and equality for his people. 
The husand, Obam, is played by 
Sidney Poitier. 

Through the reactions of Renee and 
Obam are portrayed something of the 
depth of the modern African’s struggle 
in an era of racism, nationalism, de- 
clining colonialism and turmoil. 

Problems such as those faced by 
Renee and Obam and their fellows, 
African and white, are the very prob- 
lems being faced in some form by 
Methodist and other missionaries in 
virtually all of today’s mission fields. 
The Mark of the Hawk brings these 
problems home in searing reality. 

Because of its relevance for the 
whole cause of missions today, the 
Methodist Board of Missions has in- 
vested funds in this Presbyterian-pro- 
duced film. And_nationally-known 
Methodist leaders have given their en- 
dorsement. Here is what some of 
these leaders say: 


A member of the Church in India is welcomed to 
the African hospital (left). Obam, imprisoned in 
a compound, uses two crossed sticks to signal 
that he has a message for Pastor Amugu. 











MRS. J. FOUNT TILLMAN, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service: 

“The Mark of the Hawk is a 
thought-provoking film. In the course 
of a vivid African story, it speaks of the 
fellowship of Christians as they carry 
out their mission around the world. 
We see problems in one situation and 
we recognize their world implications. 
It is a film that Methodists won’t want 
to miss!” 


MRS. JOHN M. PEARSON, chair- 
man of the Department of Work in 
Foreign Fields of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion: 

“Here is a picture which will stimu- 
late discussion. It is a gripping, dra- 
matic story of human and _ national 
problems. Woman's Societies and 
other groups should see it and plan for 
discussion to follow.” 





BISHOP RICHARD C. RAINES, 
president of the Division of World 


Missions: 
“The Mark of the Hawk is a thrilling 
movie in color. Church-sponsored 


movies usually leave me cold, but The 
Mark of the Hawk is done with super- 
lative professional skill. It carries its 
powerful message in such dramatic sit- 
uations that the primary impression is 
fascinating entertainment.” 
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Commission on Missions 


Winston H. Taylor, director of Meth- 
odist public relations and promotion for 
the San Francisco Area, sends to all 
churches of the area information con- 
cerning coming television and radio pro- 
grams of a religious or related nature. 
He gives the name of the program, 
the station and the hour of broadcast. 

An interested pastor, a commission on 
missions, a layman or a public relations 
officer might do a similar service in his 
territory for Methodist and perhaps other 
church people. This should bring reli- 
gious-missionary features to the people. 
A good listening audience will help en- 
courage stations to use such programs. 


Agricultural Missions 

Deep Furrows, by I. W. Moomaw, an 
authority on agricultural missions, is a 
new book on methods and results of the 
work with village people. The book 
brings together some of the most suc- 
cessful experience over the past hundred 
years in this field. 

Chapter titles include: “What Is Ex- 
tension Service?”; “How Extension Serv- 
ice Works”; “Leadership for Rural 
Service”; “The Church and the Village 
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Family”; “Co-operatives and Mutual 
Aid”; “Land for Village Families”; 
“Youth Work”; and “Perspective for 
Years Ahead.” 

The book may be ordered from the 
Board of Missions or from’ Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. It is cloth bound, contains 
200 pages, and sells for $2.50 a copy. 


World Outlook Rates Increase 

Effective June 1, the yearly subscrip- 
tion price of World Outlook, the Meth- 
odist missions monthly magazine, will 
be increased from $1.50 to $2. The in- 
crease is due to increased costs of paper 
and printing the magazine. 

Current subscribers may renew for 
one year at the present rate of $1.50 
until the June 1 deadline. Combination 
subscriptions to World Outlook and The 
Methodist Woman are now $2.50 a 
year. After June 1 the joint subscrip- 
tions will be $3.30. 

Subscription renewals and_ inquiries 
should be sent to World Outlook, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Congo Journey on Film 


Reasons for calling the Belgian Congo 
a “Land of Decision” are clearly seen 


in the Board of Missions’ new film, 
Congo Journey. (See April Metuopist 
Story, page 33.) 

The film has a running time of 28 
minutes and rents for $10, color, and 
$6, black-and-white. It is available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 


House. 


Summer Film Suggestions 

Looking forward to the fall emphasis 
on “Concerns of North American 
Neighbors,” summer workshops, confer- 
ences and other training sessions will 
provide occasions for using the growing 
reservoirs of film resources of the Board 
of Missions. The following films deal 
directly with our North American neigh- 
bors. Order from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 

Alaska—A World to Be Won. A 
description of the physical, economic and 
moral problems which face the church 
in Alaska and the varied program by 
which our mission work is overcoming 
the problems. 27 minutes, color, rental 
$8. 

The Song of the Shining Mountains. 
An American Indian youth returning 
from college faces problems on the reser- 
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vation. The church’s concern for him 
and his family is demonstrated by a 
missionary in training. 29 minutes; color, 
$12; black-and-white, $8. 

North American Neighbors. The new 
interdenominational motion picture on 
this theme shows Christian concern for 
our neighbors living in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
area. 28 minutes; color, $12; black-and- 
white $8. 

Report from Mexico. Story of the 
Protestant program carried on in Mexico 
as told by students of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary to a young couple vaca- 
tioning in Mexico- City. 27 minutes; 


color, $8; black-and-white, $5. 


Filmstrips 

Strangers in Their Own Land. The 
struggle of an American Indian family 
to find their place in a modern city. 75 
frames; sale, $5. 

Peter Flying Eagle. Color filmstrip 
for children in which an Indian boy 
learns to make friends in the city church. 
Sixty-five frames; sale, $5. 

Christian Frontiers in Alaska. A color 
filmstrip outlining the types of missionary 
work being carried on by Methodism in 
Alaska. 33 1/3 or 78 rpm records. Rental, 
$2.50; sale, $11. 

Methodism in Hawaii. In color with 
33 1/3 rpm record. Presents the Meth- 
odist program among the islands of 
Hawaii. Rental, $2.50; sale, $11. 

Puerto Rico, Land of Hunger and 
Hope. A color filmstrip giving a general 
view of the problem and Christian work 
in Puerto Rico with a special section on 
Vieques. 78 rpm record. Rental, $2.50; 
sale, $11. 


News in the World of Religion 

A weekly news column of about 600 
words, News in the World of Religion, 
is prepared and released to newspapers 
across the nation by the Department of 
News Service of the Board of Missions. 
The news is interdenominational and in- 
ternational. It is objective and factual, 
not editorial. 

This column is used by some 400 
papers each week. It is free to any 
newspaper that will attempt to use it 
“in whole or in part” regularly. 

Here is how the column may be used 
in your community: The pastor, lay 


leader, or commission chairman should 
write the Department of News Service, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y., 
asking for one or more samples of the 
column. Upon receipt, the writer shows 
the sample to the local editor, explaining 
that he can have the column free each 
week if he will use it. If the editor 
agrees, he or the local church representa- 
tive writes the Department of News 
Service and arranges for the column to 
be sent directly to the editor each week. 

The department will furnish a one- or 
two-column mat head free for use with 
the column. 


Face of the South 


The Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches 
has released a new 16 mm sound mo- 
tion picture in color entitled Face of 
the South. The picture gives a current 
analysis of the economic situation of 
the South in the United States and its 
relationship to the status of civil rights 
for minority groups in the South today. 

The film has the endorsement of the 
Rev. William F. Fore of the Department 
of Visual Education of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 

Face of the South may be rented from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House for $10. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 


3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


There are a number of items that 
need to be called to the attention of 
the chairman of the commission on edu- 
cation in May. Some of these should be 
planned now and made ready to put 
into operation. 

This month the workers’ conference 
should be held for the summer quarter. 
You will want to clear with your super- 
intendent to make sure the meeting has 
been well planned and publicized. Your 
training for your vacation-church-school 
workers should be coming up soon. Ask 
for a report on this from your chairman 
in charge. 

The observance of National Family 
Week is May 4-11. You will want to 
check the details or call for an evalua- 
tion of your plans. World Service Sunday 
is May 25 and emphasizes hospitals and 
homes. 

You will need to see that your litera- 
ture and supplies are ordered for July- 
August-September and that all the cur- 
riculum materials you are ordering are 
approved for use in The Methodist 
Church as required by the Discipline. 

Perhaps most important of the items 
that should already be planned is that 





of securing commitments from officers 
and teachers for their work in the new 
church-school year. The article, Your 
Commission on Education, in The 
Church School magazine calls special 
attention to this planning. The article 
will help you complete your plans or 
get the necessary plans for securing your 
needed leadership under way. 


Free Church School Literature 


Your commission will be interested to 
know that any newly organized church 
school will be given enough new sample 
literature free for the first quarter and 
at half price for the next two quarters. 

This new policy on the part of the 
Methodist Publishing House will help 
in starting new schools. The earlier policy 
continues of giving church schools al- 
ready established the half-price rate for 
the first two quarters when they change 
to Methodist literature. 

The commission should note a new 
column, The Literature Counselor Says, 
which is being introduced in the May 
issue of The Church School. It will 
appear in the month preceding literature 
ordering dates and will offer timely tips 
for the person ordering church-school 
literature. 

The commission should know about “A 
New Plan for a Children’s Day Pro- 
gram” described by Gloria Voorhies in 
Child Guidance in May. 


Methodist Student Day 

Plans need to be made in May for 
the observance of Methodist Student 
Day, June 8, if your commission did not 
begin such plans earlier. The commis- 
sion on education is responsible to co- 
operate in the planning for this observ- 
ance throughout the church. Be sure to 
confer with your pastor and director of 
Christian education as you make your 
decisions for Student Day. 

The youth program will benefit from 
a Youth Activities Week and Christian 
Adventure Week. Consult your youth 
division superintendent or head teacher 
to see if plans are made or what is needed 
to start suitable plans. 

You should plan to have your church 
represented by a young couple at the 
Third National Conference on Family 
Life, Oct. 17-19 in Chicago (see page 
23. Perhaps an adult class would spon- 
sor a couple from your church. 

The district superintendent and execu- 
tive secretary of the Conference Board 
of Education have registration blanks. 
Announce this during National Family 
Week. Get your registrations in early! 

As commission chairman, you should 
be familiar with plans made by the chil- 
dren’s, youth, and adult divisions. You 
will want to note plans suggested in 
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Superintendent's Corner in Child Guid- 
ance which calls attention to the special 
emphasis on the Bible. Note also plans 
for the youth council carried in Round- 
table and plans for the adult council 
included in The Adult Teacher. Call 
these resources to the attention of your 
workers. 

Summer is upon us. Is your church 
school prepared to beat the summer 
slump? Plans for maintaining and build- 
ing church-school attendance should be 
reviewed by your commission. Remem- 
ber that we need to win new members 
to our church schools. 

Have you considered the challenge of 
starting a new church school in an area 
of need? Refer to last month’s section 
on the commission on education in 
Tue Meruopist Story for suggestions. 
Or write the Rev. Randle Dew at the 
address below for further information. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Key days in May for the commission 
on membership and evangelism are 
Aldersgate Sunday, May 18, and Pente- 
cost, May 25. Detailed suggestions are 
found on pages 5-6 and materials are 
listed in the coupon on page 31. 

With its emphasis upon family ties 
and family relationships, May is the ideal 
month for completing family circles. In 
co-operation with the pastor, the commit- 
tee on prospects and their cultivation can 
carefully study the church record to see 
which families include persons who are 
not members of the church. 

No better time could be found for ap- 
proaching them and challenging them 
with the claims of Christ. In uniting a 
family in the church, we do more than 
win one more individual; we are instru- 
mental in the creation of a Christian 
home whose influence may be felt for 
generations. 

The new leaflet, Susanna Wesley, is 
worthy of being placed in every home. 


Summer Attendance Emphasis 

Beginning in June, a number of 
churches fall into an attendance slump 
that lasts the whole summer. A church 
attendance evangelism emphasis as a 
summer program can help to combat and 
prevent such a slump. 

Your commission might desire to pro- 
mote such an emphasis. May is the 
month to decide this officially and to 
designate the proper persons to begin to 
plan and act. A folder describing ma- 
terials for this emphasis is available from 
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Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Reaching Young People 


May and early June are the time of 
school closing, high school commence- 
ments, and the return of college young 
people to their home towns. It is a good 
time to think of the evangelistic potential 
in Methodist Student Day which is June 
9. This must be planned in May. 

The commission on evangelism might 
co-operate with the commission on edu- 
cation in this. Write the Department of 
College and University Religious Life, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn., for plans. 

This should be a good time for a 
Christian Witness Mission or a Christian 
Witness Weekend. 

From Tidings your commission can se- 
cure helps such as Christian Witness 
Mission Packet which includes the 
“Here’s How” booklets, prospect cards, 
youth commitment cards, guidance folder, 
and review pieces; Win Youth to Christ, 
a youth-to-youth evangelism flip chart for 
$3, and other materials. Four to Go, a 
16 mm film, may be ordered from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House for $4. A book, Evangelism for 
Teen-agers, by Howard Ellis, may be 
ordered from the Methodist Publishing 
House for $1. 


Convocation on Evangelism 


Another matter for consideration at 
the May meeting is the Methodist Con- 
vocation on Local Church Evangelism 
to be held in the Uline Auditorium in 
Washington, D.C., July 3-6 (See page 
7). 

The purpose of this meeting is “To 
face God’s challenge for this day, to 
arouse local churches to greater evan- 
gelistic endeavor, to tell God’s Good 
News to others everywhere we have op- 
portunity, to strengthen faith through 
use, and to develop evangelistic skills 
for the local church.” 

The call is for at least one person in 
attendance from every church. Special 
emphasis is being given to having each 
local church commission on membership 
and evangelism represented. Your com- 
mission will want to consider how to 
implement the attendance of one or 
more persons who are vitually interested 
in evangelism in your church. 

Those who plan a vacation with great 
meaning will want to include this con- 
vocation in a tour of national and Meth- 
odist shrines and points of interest. 
Registration fees are: couple, $10; single, 
$7.50; groups (five or more), $5 each 
person; and youth (12-18), $2.50. 

For additional information write the 
Methodist Convocation on Evangelism, 


the Rev. Joseph H. Edge, registrar, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (Discipline 
276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 
fields. 

The Board of Temperance, Board of 
World Peace and Board of Social and 
Economic Relations are all on record as 
favoring the organization of a commission 
on Christian social relations in every 


Methodist church. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


To try to outline or define all the 
issues that are properly the concern of 
this committee would be a dry and 
thankless job. Instead, let us list some 
specific projects that have been effectively 
used in local churches, especially those 
with recently organized commissions on 
Christian social relations. 


Chronicles of Concern 


A good first task for members of this 
body would be to sort through a week's 
worth of newspapers with scissors and 
paste, to prepare a scrapbook or bulletin 
board to display current materials on 
controversies over moral issues. 

This not only sensitizes the Christian 
conscience to social and economic in- 
justices, but also serves as a valuable 
record of past events and precedents. 
It provides a basis for discussion for the 
committee and congregation. 


Observers at Court 


A firsthand acquaintance with the 
scene and scope of social needs and prob- 
lems is essential for good committee 
members. A tour of night court, munici- 
pal shelter, prison, detention home or 
slums would be a good beginning. 

Beyond this, the Christian conscience 
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should be vigilant in the community at 
all times. If an observer of the church 
were present in the municipal or state 
courtroom regularly or periodically, it 
might encourage judge and jury to 
preserve high standards in the admin- 
istration of justice. 


Humane Concern 
This committee can prepare and pre- 
sent devotional services in the church 
to remind the congregation of the im- 
mediacy and importance of human need. 
Some examples which might be given 
are: 
e Lenten service, using the photographs 
published by the Museum of Modern 
Art under the title, The Family of Man, 
projected by Baloptican, with records of 
Brahms’ German Requiem. 
e Celebration of the fourth anniversary 
of the Supreme Court decision on integra- 
tion of the public schools, May 17, 1954. 


Freedom and Justice Awards 

One good way to strengthen social 
virtue is to give praise, recognition and 
encouragement to the men and women 
of the congregation and community— 
those who have shown moral courage in 
the promotion of freedom, justice and 
brotherhood. 

All too often such persons find them- 
selves in lonely isolation, wondering 
whether what they have tried to do is 
worth the effort. To seek out and honor 
such rare Christian citizens would be 
not only an encouragement to them, but 
also an example to others and a good 
exercise in moral discernment for the 
committee. 


The Moral Use of Money 

The committee on social and economic 
relations would be the ideal group to 
present a stewardship program on the 
moral use of money. The pattern of 
personal income expenditures in the 
United States could be explored, showing 
how religion and education come last 
in a long list of expenses. The implica- 
tions of this position for our nation and 
our faith in the future could be pointed 
out. 

Christian Careers 

The committee might invite the pastor 
and members of the congregation who 
belong to a selected vocation—salesmen, 
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lawyers, or real estate dealers, for ex- 
ample—to a round table discussion on 
Christian careers. 

Together, these persons might try to 
study and explore the ethical issues and 
moral implications arising in that occupa- 
tion. Later, this same vocation might 
be honored in the worship service on 
Labor Sunday with members participat- 
ing. The symbols of this work could 
be displayed upon the altar. 


The Political Picture 

We are constantly being urged to 
write our representatives on some legisla- 
tive issue. But many church people are 
not sure who “their” representative is. 
If the church is to make its moral impact 
effective, members should know in what 
precinct or district they live and what 
the structure of municipal, county and 
state government is. 

The committee can do a real service 
by acquainting the congregation with the 
political “facts of life,” by preparing 
a map of the parish, showing political 
boundaries with names of representatives. 
(The League of Women Voters can 
often provide this.) 

At election time the committee can 
also supply data on the voting records 
of incumbents and the moral qualifica- 
tions of candidates, especially of local 
offices which are all too often just names 
on the ballot. Corruption in public life 
is too often the result of apathy and 
ignorance on the part of church people— 
a condition this committee must combat! 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Temperance 


What are the basic temperance re- 
sources available to a commission on 
Christian social relations or a committee 
on temperance? Here is a recommended 
list of some helpful items: 

e Social Concerns. A handbook for 
local church action in the fields of social 
concerns. 15¢. 

e Blueprint for Temperance Action. 
Suggestions for projects on every level, 
more than for the local church committee. 
75¢. 

e Contact. All that is new in temperance 





How Long the Night, a new film 
produced by TRAFCO for the Board 
of Temperance, is designed for use 
with discussion groups on alcoholism. 
The film, in black and white only, 
will be available for rental beginning 
June 1 from the Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your ter- 
ritory. Rental: $8. 














every two weeks for temperance leaders 
and other local church workers. $6. 

e THe Mertuopist Story. Methodist 
program journal containing monthly sug- 
gestions for local church temperance ac- 
tion. $1.50 a year from the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

e TEM Press Resource Lists. Latest edi- 
tion of resource listing goes with each 
packet, listing 100 other materials now 
available. Free. 

e Let’s Get Acquainted. A concise in- 
troduction to the General Board of Tem- 
perance. Free. 

e Literature samples. A representative 
selection of pamphlets and leaflets now 
available on the alcohol problem. Free. 

All of the foregoing items, except 
Tue Mernopist Story, mavy be ordered 
from the Board of Temperance at the 
address listed below. 

If your committee or commission is 
just getting organized, you may wish to 
order all of the above items. All are 
included in a special Local Church 
Packet available for $8 from the Board 
of Temperance. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


With a majority of spring annual con- 
ferences soon to be conducted, many 
churches are beginning to plan next 
year’s program. Good balance in peace 
programming calls for continuity and 
flexibility. 

The stable, permanent items of pro- 
gram arise from church and community 
observances and events which occur 
regularly, like World Order Sunday and 
United Nations Day. These events di- 
rect the attention and interest of a 
congregation each season to significant 
occasions shared with congregations and 
audiences across the land. 

The other big element in planning 
relates to those immediate, specific issues 
which suddenly loom large either on 
the local or national horizon. These items 
not only change swiftly, but are some- 
times regional. To address group action 
successfully to them makes for interest, 
freshness and creativity in peace work. 
Alertness, initiative and resourcefulness 
on the part of committee members are 


called for. 
A Full, Varied Program 


A wise combination of these two ele- 
ments should lead to a full, varied pro- 
gram of several aspects. There are well 
over 100 peace organizations in America. 
It is surprising how many of them not 
only promote one limited viewpoint, but 
also plug for one method which is sup- 
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posed to cover every need. Some special- 
ize in petitions, others in letters to 
editors, some in newspaper ads, and still 
others in public forums. 

At least among church people who 
are aware of all of the aspects of world 
need, both the matters involved and 
our concerns ought to be too big for any 
one approach. 

Grappling with new issues often in- 
volves distinguishing the Christian point 
of view from other viewpoints in the 
matter at hand. 

Compare them before making your 
own decision. For example, both church- 
men and spokesmen for national policy 
use the popular phrase, “waging peace,” 
but they mean something quite different. 
Disarmament to strategists means “limit- 
ing the nuclear and missiles race.” This 
is a much more limited idea than what 
the church intends in its statements on 
“complete universal disarmament.” 

Our basic task is not to prefer one 
stand, nor even to pass on the “rightness” 
of the different positions. It is to under- 
stand all of them and draw the varied 
viewpoints into a solution at once Chris- 
tian and realistic. 

With summer just ahead, now is the 
time to contact persons in your church 
and neighborhood who will be touring 
abroad. Urge them to take note of view- 
points relating to peace and world affairs 
in the lands where they visit. Encourage 
them to travel observantly, so as to make 
some helpful report or give a review to 
your committee or congregation. 

* Materials available to commissions and 

committees include the leaflets described 
in the free order form, “Resources for 
Your Peace Program.” An_ increasing 
number of groups desire kits giving 
several major helps on one problem. New 
and enlarged kits for $1 each cover such 
topics as The United Nations, Trade 
and Aid, Fallout, Conscientious Objec- 
tors, and the Local Church Basic Peace 
Kit. 

Order any of these materials from 
the address below. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Til. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Christian vocations are of uppermost 
concern to interested church members. 
The committee responsible for hospitals 
and homes has a particular concern to 
spread the “gospel” of hospital and home 
careers as Christian vocations. 


National Hospital Week 


May, the month in which Florence 
Nightingale was born, is a focal point 
for stressing the health and welfare 
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careers among youths. The American 
Hospital Association annually sets aside 
a week in May in honor of Florence 
Nightingale’s birthday, May 12. This 
is designated as National Hospital Week. 

In 1957 the emphasis was on careers. 
It attracted so much attention that the 
association will use the same theme again 
this year. This is only one example of 
the national thinking on the importance 
of health careers. 

The Methodist Church, through its 
general Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
is continually stressing the significance 
of health and social welfare careers, in 
both hospitals and homes. It takes notice 
of Florence Nightingale’s birthday to 
spotlight the many Christian callings 
within our church. The local committee 
will do well to consider some of the 
possibilities for building a program or 
emphasis during May. 


What Can the Committee Do? 


The committee can spensor a midweek 
program in the church calendar, invit- 
ing church members to participate in a 
“Hospitals and Homes Career Night.” 
This can center around a supper and 
program or just a program, whichever 
is most appropriate for your community. 

If there is a Methodist institution 
in the community, then personnel from 
the institution should be invited to par- 
ticipate in the program. A Methodist 
hospital administrator, director of nurs- 
ing, physical therapist, occupational 
therapist, dietitian, doctor, and others 
representing hospital careers would be 
good participants. Consult the admin- 
istrator of your local hospital to determine 
whom to invite. 

The same applies to a home for older 
persons or a children’s home or agency. 
The administrator, again, will be helpful. 
You will want to invite a social worker 
from the children’s agency as well as 
houseparents. A chaplain from the home 
for older persons and others on the staff 
will give guidance. There should be 
representation of a wide variety of hos- 
pital and home careers, as the need in 
our church institutions goes far beyond 
the need just in our hospitals. 

What if there is no Methodist insti- 
tution in your community? Then it is 
appropriate and wise to invite personnel 
from other denominational or municipal 
institutions. There is a real community 
tie-in here, for the community institutions 
and church are closely related. It is of 
benefit to each to keep the hospital and 
home careers foremost in the minds of all 
concerned citizens, for the community 
furnishes many institutional personnel. 

There are other opportunities for em- 
phasizing hospital and home careers. The 
committee should contact the hospital 
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administrator in advance of Hospital 
Week and arrange to have groups of 
church members visit the hospital during 
this time. This gives the church mem- 
bers a chance to see the hospital in ac- 
tion, and to get a better understanding of 
how each job is performed to serve others. 

Youth groups can be encouraged in 
this direction. If adults show a marked 
interest, youths are eager to join with 
them in these tours, programs and em- 
phases. The local church committee can 
work with a committee from the MYF 
to plan a program around hospital and 
home careers. 

It is wise to suggest that some former 
member of the MYF who is studying 
for a health career or who has become 
a professional worker in some health or 
welfare profession be invited to take 
part in the program. A nurse, social 
worker, doctor, or member of any of 
the other professions should be repre- 
sented. 

During May many high schools have 
career days or career clinics and the 
local church committee again has an 
opportunity to co-operate. The person 
in charge of these affairs at the local 
high school might not think of consulting 
with your committee, so it will be up 
to the committee to approach the school. 

Offer the services of the committee 
to point up health and welfare careers 
that exist throughout our church. To 
many schools this is an entirely different 
twist. 

Other Opportunities 

The opportunities for stressing hospital 
and home careers are limitless; they are 
not confined to one month of the year. 

The committee should always make 
its services available to the committee 
on Christian vocations and to the local 
school and civic groups. It should also 
co-operate with the Conference Board 
of Hospitals and Homes in encouraging 
youths and others to explore the area of 
Christian careers in hospitals and homes. 

There are many sources for publicity, 
such as the church bulletin, church paper, 
local newspaper, institutional publica- 
tions, church bulletin board, woman’s 
auxiliary, the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, and other channels. 

For other sources of information, 
career materials and further suggestions, 
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write the director of personnel at the 


address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Christian 
Vocations 


“If Methodism is going to meet its 
recruitment needs, it must become prop- 
erly organized for this effort in the local 
church.” 

So said in essence the Rev. Herman 
Winberry, experienced chairman of the 
commission on Christian vocations of 
the North Carolina Conference a few 
weeks ago. 

As was indicated in this column last 
month, attention will be directed this 
month to objective number two of the 
committee on Christian vocations in the 
local church: 

“It (the committee) shall see that 
the opportunities in church vocations are 
regularly presented to the youth and 
adults of the church.” 

People consider those vocations that 
they know about. The total program of 
the church, as it contacts youths and 
young adults in any way, must frequently 
speak of the wide variety of jobs in 
the church, and it must name and de- 
scribe them specifically. 

The booklet, Methodist Service Proj- 
ects, lists a large variety of church voca- 
tions with statistics and job descriptions. 
It may be ordered for 10¢ a copy from 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

Two pertinent suggestions relative to 
the regular presentation of opportunities 
in church vocations were made in a 
church meeting recently. A minister in- 
sisted that church leaders must get in 
the habit of “sowing the seed” more 
often in the form of casual mention at 
every possible opportunity of the need 
for people and the kind of work to be 
done. 

A teen-age girl almost pleaded with 
the people at the vocations meeting that 
they start when boys and girls are in 
the eighth grade to acquaint them with 
the nature of church vocations. 

Opportunities in church vocations can 
be presented in a variety of ways. The 
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minister can preach on the subject or 
refer often to it in sermons. Youth coun- 
selors and teachers can regularly lift 
up the work of one type of church 
worker after another, gradually acquaint- 
ing the youth with all of the different 
church vocations. The local church com- 
mittee can have a special vocations con- 
ference at which this can be done. 
Some groups might make the mistake 
of merely acquainting youths with the 
number of people who are needed in 
each category of jobs. The most im- 
portant introduction is that youths come 
to know the specific human need that 
is met by the work of the different voca- 
tions. Only then will the response of 
youth be “I will” instead of “So what.” 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


“Would I go to church regularly if 
I were not a parson? . . . We are trying 
to make men aware of God when they 
are not even aware of life . . .” 

These are among the late-night reflec- 
tions of a parish minister as recorded 
in The Diary of Peter Parson by W. B. 
J. Martin of Edinburgh, Scotland, one 
of the seven Abingdon books for May. 
Dr. Martin’s book is a journal made up 
of his reflections. 

A new book by the late Rev. Clarence 
E. Macartney, What Jesus Really 
Taught, contains a series of 16 messages 
on certain teachings of Jesus as recorded 
in the Four Gospels and exclusive of 
those in Acts, the Epistles, and Revela- 
tion. These sermons show Jesus as “hav- 
ing authority” and as one who asserted 
his oneness with the Father. 

Other new Abingdon releases are: 
Segregation and the Bible by Everett 
Tilson; Leading in Public Prayer by 
Andrew W. Blackwood; Rabbinic Stories 
for Christian Ministers and Teachers by 
Rabbi William B. Silverman; So You 
Want to Preach by Frederick Keller 
Stamm; and Jeremiah: Prophet of Cour- 
age and Hope by Philip Hyatt. 

The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 


orders with the branch serving your ter- 
ritory. ) 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


The real purpose of the committee on 
wills and legacies in the local church 
is one of education and cultivation in 
the field of Christian wills. This com- 
mittee should help church members un- 
derstand the importance of a Christian 
will as a means of continuing their Chris- 
tian stewardship. 









This group should encourage people 
to make wills that include the church at 
local, conference and world-wide levels. 
Those who have specific interests should 
be encouraged to name them in their 
wills. 

Where there is no specific interest, 
some prefer to name the Council on 
World Service and Finance as legatee. In 
this case, the legacy is placed in a per- 
manent fund, the earnings on which are 
distributed to World Service boards and 
agencies to use to develop their activities 
at local church, conference and world- 
wide levels. 

The committee on wills and legacies 
does not draw up wills. Rather, it en- 
courages church members to see their 
lawyers, trust officers, bankers or other 
responsible persons who have the neces- 
sary technical knowledge in this field, to 
have the will drawn up in the proper 
form. 


Resources for the Committee 

The organized committee on wills may 
find it helpful to order the new eight- 
page brochure, God's Will Be Done 
Through Yours. Other materials and 
suggestions to help the committee in 
carrying on a continuous program, which 
is the strength of the committee’s work, 
are available from the address at the end 
of this article. Address your inquiry to 
the Rev. J. Homer Magee. 

In churches with no committee on 
wills and legacies, the pastor and/or the 
nominating committee ought to consult 
with and select a person who can serve 
as chairman to get Christian wills educa- 
tion started. This chairman should write 
to the Rev. J. Homer Magee. (See ad- 
dress at the end of this article.) An or- 
ganizational manual, a list of materials 
to promote the program and valuable 
suggestions will be sent to any church 
upon request. 


Interest Is Growing 


Today there are more than 2,600 
known leaders promoting the making of 
Christian wills in Methodist churches. 
It is hoped that this number will double 
or treble before the end of this year. 
More and more people are becoming in- 
terested in this effort, and an increasing 
number of people are including the 
church in their wills. 

There is a tremendous opportunity in 
Christian wills, not only for the church 
today, but also for the greater church 
of tomorrow. Pastors, district superin- 
tendents and interested lay people should 
write for information on the Methodist 
Christian will program today. 

Committee on Wills, Bequests and 


Gifts, Council on World Service and 
Finance, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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“The Fomily Life 
| Conference in October 


- is being shaped 
tome thnks 


Major problems of family living 
today are the striving for financial 
security and the pressure of time, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Gen- 
eral Committee on Family Life of 
The Methodist Church. 

Nearly 1,000 adult Sunday-school 
classes were invited to participate in 
the study in preparation for the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life to 
be held in Chicago, IIl., Oct. 17-19. 
Four hundred sixty-eight classes re- 
sponded by completing the eight-page 
questionnaires. 

Topics and work groups for the 
National Conference on Family Life 
are being determined from the results 
of the study. 


Causes of Tension 


The questionnaires revealed that 
the family’s use of money (304 votes) 
and time (300 votes) cause some of 
the major conflicts in Methodist fam- 
ilies. “Too many activities,” cry some, 
and “No time to be together as a 
family,” add others. 

Other causes of tension, as revealed 
by the survey, are as follows, with 
votes in parentheses: 
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Methods of disciplining children 
(108), conflicting interests (75), work- 
ing mothers (72), striving for social 
status (68), lack of affection (67), 
tension between generations (52), tele- 
vision (42), and different religious 
background of parents (26). 

Receiving a small number of list- 
ings were sex adjustment, use of the 
family car, lack of privacy in smaller 
homes, threat of world war, alcoholism 
and the use of leisure time. 

In answer to the question, “What 
are the causes of difficulty in achiev- 
ing family unity?,” 236 classes blamed 
the growing number of activities, 
many of them good, which demand 
the time and energy of members of 
the family. 


Interfaith Marriage 


Interfaith marriage causes trouble 
in the religious guidance of children. 
And in some cases, indifference to 
religion on the part of one partner 
has caused neglect of religious teach- 
ing in the home. 

A number of those reporting ex- 
pressed a lack of knowledge and a 
feeling of embarrassment and inade- 
quacy when they thought of teaching 
religion in their homes. It was felt 
that children should be given every 
possible help to understand their own 
faith and to associate with those of 
other faiths so that they might become 
familiar with other viewpoints. 











Lack of Planned Activity 


Lack of planned activity, such as 
worship, recreation and work, were 
listed as a major difficulty in achieving 
family unity. Lack of understanding 
among family members also ranked 
high. Sixty-four groups listed mothers 
working outside the home as a prob- 
lem. 

Most of the classes felt that mem- 
bers of the family are less dependent 
upon each other today than formerly. 
Many looked upon this as a good sign 
of maturity, while others thought that 
children, emotionally, were more de- 
pendent upon their families for sup- 
port than ever before. 





When it came to listing the prob- 
lems related to religious living in the 
home, the time factor again appeared. 
Families lack time for worship, for 
religious instruction, for sharing ex- 
periences, for family conferences, or 
even some moments of quietness to- 
gether. 





The Empty Nest 


The time when children leave home 
was recognized as a period of special 
importance in the lives of parents. 
There is need for new interest and 
hobbies on the part of parents. It 
was felt that over a long period of time 
before this separation comes, children 
should be encouraged to develop in- 
dependence and learn to accept re- 
sponsibility. 

They will then be ready to make 
wise decisions when they are on their 
own. By sending children to camps 
and for brief visits with relatives, 
parents can give their children a 
taste of complete independence before 
they leave home for college, work, or 
marriage. This also helps parents to 
adjust to the idea of being alone. 

Out of the 468 classes which re- 
sponded, 341 admitted that Christian 
discipline is a problem in family living 
today. Seventy said it is not a problem 
if the home is thoroughly Christian 
and parents set a good example. 

There was considerable discussion 
on this point; 20 classes could. not 
agree on a definition of discipline. 
This problem needs more study in 
church groups. 
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Sex Education 











It was felt that sex education was 
not much of a problem if parents an- 
swered children’s questions honestly; 
there was general agreement (248) 
that the parents should accept their 
responsibility. Only 16 thought the 
public school alone could do the job, 
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while 49 felt that the home and school 
together should work at it. One hun- 
dred forty-eight felt the church, too, 
should help with the sex education of 
children. 


Understanding Children 


A large number of classes expressed 
a desire for help in understanding 
children. Areas in which help is 
needed include stages of growth, ways 
of communicating at child’s level, 
emotional development, religious 
growth at various levels, individual 
differences, and special needs of par- 
ents of teen-agers. 

Many classes felt that parents need 
help in understanding themselves, their 
emotional reactions and responses. As 
a Seattle church expressed it, “It is 
hard to understand our children and 
our reactions and our relationships to 
them when we cannot always analyze 
just what makes us feel and act as we 
do.” 
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Family Worship 






According to the survey, the most 
common practice of family worship is 
grace at meals. Bedtime prayers, family 
devotions at the close of a meal and 
the reading of the Bible together were 
mentioned frequently. Some families 
sing hymns together, read religious 
stories, encourage individual prayer, 
have a family worship center and en- 
courage discussion of religious topics. 

Stories and worship materials from 
the church-school literature and The 
Christian Home, The Upper Room, 
Prayer Time and Worship Time, To- 
gether and Power were cited. 

Mention was made of the value of 
special days, studying the Sunday- 
school lessons together, sharing nature 
experiences, the family council and 
personal conferences with members of 
the family. Here again time was listed 
as a problem. 

Sixty-four churches indicated a need 
for training to overcome lack of knowl- 
edge of ways of conducting family 
worship, shyness and lack of imagina- 
tion. The importance of studying our 
faith and living our beliefs in the 
home were frequently mentioned. 
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Social Drinking 





Although social drinking was not 
listed very high as a problem in their 
church, several groups listed social 
drinking as one of the moral and 
ethical problems which families face 
today. Television, suggestive literature 
and widely publicized crime were also 
thought to contribute to moral dis- 


integration. 
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Television 


Opinions regarding the effect of 
television ranged from “powerful” and 
“tremendous” to “terrible.” More neg- 
ative effects (200) were listed than 
positive (125). Emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of parental su- 
pervision. 

The following suggestions were of- 
fered for improving television pro- 
grams: 

e Write to local stations. Be vocal. 

e Express opinions to sponsors. 

e Make a survey of opinion regard- 
ing specific programs. 

e Encourage parents’ discussion of se- 
lected programs. 

e Support church committees work- 
ing for better television. 

e Read reviews in church publica- 
tions. 

e Ask stations to remove liquor ad- 
vertising. 

e View some good programs as a 
family. 


Home—Church Co-operation 


It was learned from the survey that 
240 churches are trying to relate the 
work of the church school to the home. 
This is being done through visits, 
letters, telephone calls from teachers 
to parents, parent-teacher meetings, 
visits of selected parents to the church 
school, a parents’ class on Sunday 
morning and presentations of the 
church-school programs. 





Family Worship in Church 


Some groups did not answer the 
question on family worship in church, 
possibly because little is being done 
to help families worship together in 
the church. Here are some replies in 
this category: 

e Emphasize the family pew at reg- 
ular services (78). 

e Provide a nursery for young chil- 
dren (68). 

e Have an expanded session of the 
church school (24). 

e Have a junior church while par- 
ents are worshiping in the sanctuary 
(14). 

e Offer a junior sermon (19). 

e Provide an abbreviated family serv- 
ice preceding the church school (29). 
e Plan a special family service once 
a month (6). 

e Have a family night service oc- 
casionally (32). 

e Have a family camp with some 
family worship experiences (5). 


Additional Suggestions 


Suggestions were given in the ques- 
tionnaire for families moving to new 
communities, pointing out ways the 
church can reach them. 

Only 82 churches indicated that 
they have a committee on family life 
related to the commission on educa- 
tion. Several gave ideas for the work 
of the committee in the church. 

Suggestions were also offered for 
expanding the world outlook of the 
family, meeting the alcohol problem, 
creating interest in the United Na- 
tions and evaluating propaganda. 
Many classes had sent a delegate to 
the first or second Family Life Con- 
ference and offered suggestions for 
the coming conference in Chicago. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner, chairman, 
said the General Committee on Fam- 
ily Life is grateful for the co-opera- 
tion of more than 10,000 persons who 
participated in these studies in pre- 
paring for the Third National Con- 
ference on Family Life. 

Any church desiring to work 
through a copy of the questionnaire 
used in the study may obtain one 
free from the General Committee on 
Family Life, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 

Dr. Staples is director of the De ent 


of the Christian Family of the rd of 
Education. 
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\e What About 


Jurisdictions? 


Every Methodist Church will be affected 


by the 1960 answer to this problem of structure. 


Under orders from General Confer- 
ence, 70 men and women are seeking to 
find the will of God in regard to church 
structure. They are hammering out a 
policy proposal that will affect Method- 
ist churches in their relationships to each 
other and in the effectiveness of their 
work, 

The group is the Commission to Study 
the Jurisdictional System. Its report, be- 
ing prepared for the 1960 General Con- 
ference, will help determine whether 
The Methodist Church will keep the 
jurisdictional system or junk it; whether 
program promotion will be centralized or 
diversified; whether or not Negro Meth- 
odists will continue in a separate Central 
Jurisdiction. 

The commission’s work is far’ from 
done and as yet the members themselves 
do not know what the report will be. 
But study and evaluation is being di- 
rected toward the January, 1960 dead- 
line for releasing the report. 

Just now the commission is in a period 
of evaluation. Last fall commission mem- 
bers formed panels to hold hearings on 
the jurisdictional system. They held 24: 
four in each of the six jurisdictions. The 
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transcripts from nearly 48 days of testi- 
mony by 600 Methodists are being 
studied and summarized. Abstracts, 
drafted to bring out trends of thinking 
in each jurisdiction, will be presented at 
a meeting in Cincinnati next October. 
Then will begin the crucial task of for- 
mulating a recommendation and prepar- 
ing for the advice of the General Confer- 
ence, a summary of all the evidence it has 
gathered. 

The hearings gave abundant oppor- 
tunity for the panels to hear the voice of 
the church. They were held within easy 
reach of most Methodists and they were 
well advertised. Testimony was received 
from ministers and laymen, from men 
and women speaking from official posi- 
tions and from those who spoke as private 
citizens. 

Far from speaking with a single voice, 
the hearings demonstrated the many dif- 
ferent ideas that Methodists hold on the 
subject. Some testimony favored abolish- 
ing the Central Jurisdiction; some favored 
abolishing all jurisdictions. On the other 
hand, there were strong arguments for 
keeping the jurisdictions and at Denver a 
proposal was heard for creating a seventh. 





The first of 24 hearings was in Denver last September, with Dr. Bell presiding. 





THE ISSUE 


Methodist union in 1939 brought 
into church government a new unit 
that had not existed in any of the three 
uniting denominations: the jurisdic- 
tion. There are six of them. Five are 
geographical (Northeastern, South- 
eastern, North Central, South Central 
and Western) and one is racial (the 
Central Jurisdiction for Negro 
churches ). 

The jurisdiction has been challenged 
and defended from many quarters. 
Many conflicting proposals to alter the 
church structure came before the 1956 
General Conference. Only one—to 
ease the voluntary transfer of Negro 
churches into “white” jurisdictions— 
was passed. All others were referred to 
a Commission to Study the Jurisdic- 
tional System. 

That commission has four years in 
which to find facts and make recom- 
mendations which will be the basis for 
any action the 1960 General Confer- 
ence chooses to make. This article is a 
progress report on the commission’s 
work. 


As had been expected, strong support 
for keeping the system as it is was voiced 
in the South, but the jurisdictions proved 
to have friends in other sections as well. 
Conversely, a few southern spokesmen 
questioned the wisdom of the jurisdic- 
tional system. 

Very few who spoke gave a flat “yes’ 
or “no.” Almost everyone had his unique 
shade of opinion or line of reasoning. 
For members of the commission, each of 
whom received testimony in a jurisdiction 
other than his own, it was a revelation 
of the many currents of thought within 


the church. 


, 


Two Points to the Problem 


In the hearings the problem was seen 
to have two distinct aspects, one relating 
specifically to the Central Jurisdiction 
and the other involving the principle of 
having a regional unit between the Gen- 
eral Conference and the episcopal area. 
The former involves the entire question 
of segregation and also the agreements 
through which Methodist union was 
achieved in 1939. The latter gets into 
discussions of promotional _ strategy, 
regional autonomy, efficiency of organi- 
zation and church democracy. 

Public opinion as expressed in the 
hearings will form an important part of 
the evidence that guides the commission 
in making its recommendations, but it is 
by no means the only evidence. The com- 
mission is seeking help in the findings 
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of previous research and it has engaged 
a sociologist to do new research at the 
commission’s direction. He is Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Shippey of Drew University. He 
is gathering evidence on the costs of the 
jurisdictional system, the progress of 
Negro churches that have transferred 
into “white” conferences, and the ex- 
periences of integrated churches. 

Who are making this four-year study 
for Methodists? The commission is broad- 
ly representative. Members were nomi- 
nated by the bishops of each jurisdiction 
and elected by the General Conference 
in 1956. The roster includes ministers, 
laymen and bishops. 

Two men have assumed leadership in 
the commission. One is the chairman, 
Charles C. Parlin of Englewood, N.J., 
lawyer and statesman of the church. The 
other is the Rev. C. Cooper Bell, first 
chairman of the commission and, since 
last June, its director. 

Mr. Parlin has an alert interest in the 
relation of the church to public issues 
and has been chairman of the State of 
the Church Committee of the last two 
General Conferences. 

Dr. Bell was superintendent of Lynch- 
burg (Va.) District until his work with 
the commission became so heavy as to 
force him to make a choice between the 
two. 

He was a natural for leadership in the 
four-year study because of his role in the 
1956 General Conference. As chairman 
of the Committee on Conferences at the 
Minneapolis meeting, he helped to steer 
the conference toward the creation of 
the study commission, thereby preventing 
what might have been an extremely bit- 
ter debate. “The Holy Spirit was at work 
at Minneapolis,” he says. 

Another author of the legislation is 
the Rev. Harold A. Bosley of Evanston, 
Ill., who presented the compromise reso- 
lution to the General Conference. He is 
one of five vice-chairmen of the commis- 
sion. Other vice-chairmen are the Rev. 
John R. Wilkins of San Francisco, Calif., 
Dr. James P. Brawley of Atlanta, Ga., 
J. Clinton Hawkins of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mrs. Thomas A. Swayze of Tacoma, 
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The Rev. C. Cooper 
Bell, director 
of the commission 


Charles C. 
Parlin, com- 
mission chairman 





Wash. The vice-chairmen represent all 
six jurisdictions. The Rev. Robert E. 
Goodrich of Dallas, Tex., is secretary. 

The commission is proud of the variety 
of experience and background repre- 
sented in its membership. Members are 
especially pleased with their chairman 
and director as a North-South team. It 
would be impossible to demonstrate that 
the commission is packed in favor of 
any regional viewpoint. 

Says Dr. Bell: “The whole spirit of 
those who are working in the commis- 
sion is not to carry a point, but to seek 
the spirit of Christ and create a stronger, 
more united, Methodist Church.” 


Interpret Work to Charch 

Between now and the October meeting 
of the commission, Dr. Bell is assuming 
the role of a salesman. He is interpreting 
the work of the commission and prepar- 
ing the way for thoughtful consideration 
of its report—whatever the report turns 
out to be. 

The director is an old hand at Meth- 
odist organizational problems. He chaired 
the Committee on Conferences not only 
at Minneapolis, but at the 1948 General 
Conference in Boston. For eight years he 
has headed the Committee on Annual 
Conference Boundaries for the South- 
eastern Jurisdictional Conference. As a 
district superintendent, he was chairman 
of the cabinet of Virginia Conference. 

Thus far Director Bell appears to have 
been a successful salesman. 

Here is the sort of thing that is hap- 
pening: 

Last January, Dr. Bell was called to 
Atlanta to speak before a gathering of 
conference lay leaders of the Southeast- 
ern Jurisdiction. He went to answer ques- 
tions and explain the purposes of the 
Commission to Study the Jurisdictional 
System. But before he left town the lay 
leaders had unanimously recommended 
that each of their conferences form a 
committee for the purpose of fostering 
better race relations. 

Not all of his public appearances have 
produced results so immediate or specific, 
but he reports from everywhere an eager- 












ness to co-operate with the commission 
as it seeks a solution to the problem. 

As the commission moves from study 
to evaluation to recommendations, the 
continued co-operation and support of 
Methodists everywhere will be needed. 

Individuals and churches may help by 
contributing ideas and facts. They may 
help also by joining commission mem- 
bers in prayer that their findings may 
represent the will of God. 


Produce Family Filmstrip 


First Steps in Religion, a new color 
filmstrip on teaching religion in the 
home, may be purchased from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House for 
$10. This includes the script, recorded 
narration, filmstrip, and questions for 
discussion. 

The filmstrip has been designed espe- 
cially for parents of preschool children 
to help them get started in the right way 
te teach religion in the home. 

The Rev. Edward D. Staples, director 
of the Department of the Christian Fam- 
ily with the Board of Education, reports 
the visual aid to be “The most attractive 
filmstrip on teaching religion in the home 
which I have seen.” 

The filmstrip is recommended for fam- 
ily night in the local church, with a 
discussion period to follow the showing. 


Alaska Mission Wins 264 


Two hundred sixty-four commitments 
to Methodist church membership were 
made during the visitation evangelism 
mission in Alaska Feb. 23 to Mar. 4. 
Twenty-two ministers and one layman 
from the United States assisted Methodist 
pastors of Alaska in the mission. 

One hundred of the commitments 
were by profession of faith, 37 were from 
other denominations, and 127 were trans- 
fers from other Methodist churches. 

The mission was a co-operative effort 
on the part of Bishop A. Raymond Grant 
of Portland, Ore., the Board of Missions, 
and the Board of Evangelism of The 
Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Church in Alaska has 
about 3,000 members and 15 pastoral 
charges. 


Add Pictures to Guide 


A new picture section has been added 
to the May-June issue of The Upper 
Room, the devotional guide. 

Pictures in this issue deal with Korea, 
one of the lands where The Upper Room 
is published. New pages also offer addi- 
tional devotional material. 

A different cover design for the guide 
has been made necessary by the art used. 
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by Lois Randerson 


Television has been accused of being 
a “discussion stopper.” The Methodist 
Church will have a “discussion starter” 
when our new television series, Talk 
Back, is released. 

A two-way communication approach 
will be used in the 13 half-hour pro- 
grams of the series. The Television, 
Radio and Film Commission, in co- 
operation with the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of 
Churches, has developed and is produc- 
ing Talk Back in its Nashville (Tenn.) 
studios. The series is part of the Meth- 
odist TV Ministry which is supported by 
World Service Specials. 

What kind of format has been planned 
so that viewers can respond? Each pro- 
gram in the series will begin with a 
12- to 15-minute filmed drama depicting 
a human problem or need. The re- 
mainder of the half-hour program will be 
used for a live discussion by selected 
persons in the viewing area. These peo- 
ple will relate the Christian faith to the 
dramatized problem and will prepare 
viewers for further participation. 


Three of the series, The Fifth Plate, 


























“A Time for Waiting”’ is a story of 


four men in a hunting party has been 
killed. Was it her husband? Is she 
prepared to face the possibility of 
widowhood? Who can help her now? 


anxiety. Ruth learns that one of » 
& 








portunity to 








TALK 
BACK 





Pressure, and A Time for Waiting, have 
been completed. The other 10 will be 
completed or in production by June 1. 

The Fifth Plate deals with the ques- 
tion, “How can we help our children to 
grow in the Christian faith in the midst 
of a secular society?” Pressure asks, “How 
do we deal with family tensions?” A 
Time for Waiting raises the question, 
“How do we handle suffering?” 

To promote two-way communications, 
the programs will present situations with 
which the average viewer can identify 
himself. This identification and televised 
discussion will give viewers a basis for 
talking over the problem in community, 
church and college discussion groups. 

Resources and training in presenting 
Talk Back will be available to church 
leaders. TRAFCO, in co-operation with 
other Methodist boards and agencies and 


“The Fifth Plate’ faces the problem of 
loneliness. Laura, the domestic, is ‘‘one of 
the family.’’ But Judy, who is home 

from college, doesn’t want Laura to 

eat with her sophisticated college friends. 











with the National Council of Churches is 
conducting Talk Back regional training 
conferences in April and May. 

The training will lead to the introduc- 
tion of Talk Back into one television 
community in each Methodist confer- 
ence, beginning in October. During this 
introductory period, representatives of 
other viewing areas will be trained to in- 
troduce the series into their communities 
later. 

Extensive planning and experimenta- 
tion have preceded the production of 
Talk Back. The situations to be drama- 
tized and discussed were selected from 
results of a survey made by TRAFCO 
and answered by approximately 10,000 
Methodist ministers. (See February 
Mertuopist Story, page 26.) 

The first program in the series, Pres- 
sure, was produced and tested by 
TRAFCO in eight communities last sum- 
mer. Good response from viewers and 
station personnel influenced the decision 
to produce such a series. (See October, 
1957, Meruopist Story, page 8.) 

Program areas will include insecurity, 
civic responsibility, suffering, rearing 
children, prayer, knowing God’s will, 
belonging and acceptance, guilt, and life’s 
good and bad breaks. 

Talk Back scripts have been written by 
television writers in New York city and 
Miss Joyce Sloan, TRAFCO staff writer. 
The technical staff of TRAFCO is pro- 
ducing the series and the casts feature 
professional TV actors from New York. 

The total estimated cost of producing 
and distributing one of the filmed dramas 
to 200 communities is $20,000. 

Churches or individuals may under- 
write a complete program or any part of 
a program and receive World Service 
Special credit. A special project may be 
reserved by writing the Rev. Harry C. 
Spencer, general secretary, Television, 
Radio and Film Commission, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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For literature to aid your f 
church's work, fill in the | 
coupons. Maileach coupon | 
_\to'the address indicated. _ 
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THE URBAN CHURCH 


DEPARTMENT OF URBAN CHURCH 
Division of National Missions 

1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Please send me the following: 

—__.. Methodism in the Inner City. 50¢ 
The Downtown Church. 50¢. 
___. Five Residential Churches. 50¢ 


The City Church and Social Class. 
50¢. 
A Sense of Urgency. Free. 


Total amount enclosed 





Name 


Address 


LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Orrice oF Metuopist StupENtT Loans 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
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| ___ The First Four Score—A History 
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Student Loans 
and Scholarships. 1 free. 
The Methodist Student Loan 


Ee Fund. 5 free. 
National Methodist Scholarships. 
5 free. 


SS 2 Ot, Dis oad wa en abark wa etueeats 


Address 


MILITARY 


Metuopist ComMMIssion ON Camp Ac- 
TIVITIES 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me the following: 


—__— The Valley of Decision. Single 
copy free; 12 for 25¢; 100 for 


$1.50. 
Christian Choices Regarding 
Military Training. 10¢; 2-9 


copies, 7¢ each; 10 or more 
copies, 5¢ each. 

__— Keep that Dream Alive. Single 
copy free; 100 for $1. 

__ Christians Stand Guard. 10¢; 10 
for $1. 


Name 





WCC Committee Affirms 
Religious Liberty Study 


Meeting in London, England, in Feb- 
ruary, the 12-member executive commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches 
affirmed that the council’s proposed reli- 
gious liberty study is to be “world-wide” 
and not restricted to “certain crisis areas.” 

The study, which was authorized by 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council at its meeting last summer, calls 
for a study of religious liberty “in Roman 
Catholic and other countries.” 

Three World Council representatives, 
accompanied by interpreters and consult- 
ants, are to meet with representatives of 
the Moscow Patriarchate of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church early in August. 
The Russian Orthodox Church declined 
membership in 1948, but said then that 
the decision was “for the present.” 

In other action, the committee heard 
its general secretary characterize relations 
with churches in eastern Germany as 





“the most difficult problem of the last 
few months.” 

The committee called on member 
churches to urge the governments of 
their countries to make immediate and 
generous response to the outstanding 
financial needs of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency, “tragically undersub- 
scribed” by $15,200,00. This agency 
seeks to minister to the needs of 900,000 
homeless Arabs. 

Included in business sessions was a 
discussion of plans for a new $750,000 
headquarters building in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland to replace the temporary wooden 
barracks and other offices which are lo- 
cated in remodeled homes. Chief 
obstacle to construction of the new build- 
ing has been the location of suitable 
property. 

The Methodist Church is one of 165 
denominations participating in the work 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Methodist support goes through the In- 
terdenominational Co-operative Fund. 





The May World Service leaflet features . . . 


BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


Purpose—To advise leaders of hospitals, homes and other institutions of 
philanthropy related to The Methodist Church, in order to institute 
and maintain high standards in physical care and Christian service. 

Leadership—Bishop William T. Watkins, president; Olin E. Oeschger, 
general secretary; field service staff of five. 


Related 


Units—Afhliated with the board (though sponsored locally or by 


annual conferences) arc 74 hospitals, 84 homes for older persons, 43 
homes for children, 5 special agencies, and 7 homes for business 
women. (In 1957 the 213 institutions served 1,409,000 persons. ) 
Also related to the board is the National Association of Methodist 
Hospitals and Homes. The Golden Cross Society is an integral part 


of the board’s program. 
Method 


of Work—Staff of the board, on request, help to determine needs 


and advise on starting (or not starting), financing and administering 
hospitals and homes. Staff specialists also assist in problems of 
personnel, architecture and public relations. The board establishes 
standards for Methodist institutions. Through Golden Cross, the 
board encourages adequate support of philanthropic care in insti- 


tutions. 


Support—1.1 cents of each World Service dollar that is divided. 


Annual Budget—$143,712 (1957-58). 


Use of Funds—For staff and administrative expense in providing its services 


to institutions. 


For more facts about Hospitals and Homes, write for: 

e It’s Our Business; Institutions of The Methodist Church; 20 Questions 
and 20 Answers about the Board of Hospitals and Homes. Order from 
Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 

e Palaces in Kingdom Come (World Service leaflet for May, available in 
quantities for free distribution; World Service Agencies of The Methodist 
Church (descriptive booklet). Order from Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 


World Service topic for June: Educational Institutions 
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Discuss Answers to City Church Problems 


The city is where the people are, more 
and more. But how can Protestantism 
overcome its traditional weakness in city 
work? 

More than 1,000 Methodist ministers 
and laymen from American cities faced 
that problem at a three-day convocation 
in Washington, D.C., in February and 
came out with some answers. Not the 
answer, but some answers. 

The convocation, called by the Coun- 
cil of Bishops and sponsored by the De- 
partment of City Work of the Board of 
Missions, brought a wholesome exchange 
of ideas among city churchmen. It also 
brought leadership from top men in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, city plan- 
ning and government as well as from the 
church. 

A number of ideas that emerged to lift 
the hopes of men and women at the 
conference will be useful to city church 
workers everywhere: 

e The city ministry will assume increas- 
ing importance as the number of urban 
residents continues to grow. 

e It is time to take another look at our 
past withdrawals from city situations 
and, especially, to make new withdrawals 
only after careful study. 

e A city contains many different types 
of communities and each church’s pro- 
gram must be tailored to community 
needs. The prominent pulpit in the city 
center, the apartment-district church, the 
institutional church, the church in the 
industrial district and the church in the 
suburb must each have its own personal- 
ity and an appropriate ministry. 


e It must be recognized that many down- 
town churches, once well-to-do, cannot 
continue to be self-supporting. There 
must be more attention directed to serv- 
ing needs rather than to financial in- 
dependence. 

e The larger parish and yoked field, 
familiar in rural work, can be adapted to 
the city. (Successful experiments in Bos- 
ton and Baltimore were reported.) 

e Inclusive churches, as to both race and 
class, are necessary. 

e Laymen, as volunteers and as paid 
staff, can carry much of the load of city 
church work. They can be used in ad- 
ministration, program operation, calling, 
and in specialized services such as coun- 
seling when they are qualified. 

e Better training for city ministers must 
be developed. Additional specialized semi- 
nary work was recommended, as were 
more workshops to help men already in 
the field. 

City Methodists who could not get to 
Washington may share in wealth of in- 
formation that was brought to the con- 
vocation to background discussions. The 
facts are presented in five booklets, writ- 
ten especially for the convocation and 
now on sale by the Department of the 
City Church. 

The books are: Methodism in the 
Inner City, by Robert L. Wilson; The 
Downtown Church, by Douglas Jack- 
son; Five Residential Churches, by Mur- 
ray H. Leiffer; The City Church and So- 
cial Class, by Frederick A. Shippey; and 
A Sense of Urgency, by Herbert E. 
Stotts. (See order coupon, page 28.) 





To Aid Education Abroad 
The Methodist Board of Missions is 


the first of eight major foreign missions 
boards to announce definite financial 
commitment to a world-wide program 
for strengthening theological education 
among the “younger churches” of Protes- 
tantism. 

Methodism’s share of the $4,000,000 
program will be $750,000, to be paid in 
five yearly installments of $150,000 each, 
beginning this year. 

The contribution of Methodism and 
the seven other mission boards will total 
$2,000,000. This is to be matched by a 
$2,000,000 grant from the Sealantic 
Fund of New York, with the proceeds of 
a gift received from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., designated for this purpose. 

The Division of World Missions will 
provide from its World Service income 
$100,000 yearly through 1962. The De- 
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partment of Work in Foreign Fields of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice will provide $50,000 annually. 





Warren Hall, purchased by Boston Uni- 
versity, will house theology students. 
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EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 


Metuopist EvANGELIsTIC MATERIALS 
General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me the following: 
Susanna Wesley. 5¢; 100 for $4. 


—— Wesley’s The Character of a Meth- 
odist. 5¢; 100 for $4. 

—— Some Essential Methodist Beliefs. 
5¢; 100 for $4. 

—_— What Methodists Believe. 5¢; 100 
for $4. 

—— When Methodists Baptize. 5¢; 100 
for $4. 

—_ A Challenge to Methodists. 100 
for $2 


____ The Methodist Church. 100 for $2. 


—__— Why Join the Methodist Church. 
100 for $2. 

—_— What Every Methodist Can Do. 
100 for $2. 

—— Making Membership More Mean- 
ingful, (a service of worship). 
100 for $2. 

——_ Methodist membership cards. 100 
for $2; 1%4¢ each for 500 or 


more. 

—_— The Methodist First Reader. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢ each. 

——_— The Methodist Primer. 50¢; 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

—_— Beliefs of a Methodist Christian. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

—__— Tell Me the Story of John Wesley. 
10¢; 100 for $8. 


Total amount of order $ 


Cash enclosed 1 
Charge to my account [J 








EDUCATION 


Director OF INFORMATION AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Division of Educational Institutions 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me the following material 
for distribution to prospective college 
students at summer camps and as- 
semblies, and for use with our local 
church youths. 


Should You .Attend a Methodist 
College?, (formerly The Case 
for the Church College). 100 
free; additional copies, 100 for 





pam Directory of Educational Institu- 
tions of The Methodist Church, 





U.S.A. Free. 
So . .. You’re Choosing a Col- 
lege. 100 free; additional 


copies, 100 for $3. 


—_—. issues of the Sept.-Oct. 1956 


Church and Campus, (on Meth- 


odist schools, colleges and uni- 
versities). Up to 10 copies free. 




















Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church. To 
borrow any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Abba, Raymond, 
Worship 

Anderson, Bernhard W., The Unfolding 
Drama of the Bible 

Carleton, A. P., How Shall I Study the 
Psalms? 

Gebhard, Anna Laura and Edward, Our 
Family Worships at Home 

Hiltner, Seward, Sex and 
Life 

Luther, Martin, Sermons on the Passion of 
Christ 

Morton, T. Ralph, The Iona Community 
Story 

Negotiating Committee for the Christian 
Literature Society, Plan of Church Union 
in North India and Pakistan 

Owen, George Earle, Faith and Freedom 


Principles of Christian 


the Christian 


Perry, Edmund, Confessing the Gospel 
Mark Preached 

Sterne, Emma Gelders, Mary McLeod 
Bethune 


Takenaka, Masao, Reconciliation and Re- 
newal in Japan 

Wearmouth, Robert F., The Social and 
Polical Influence of Methodism in the 
Twentieth Century 


Star Narrates Programs 


Barbara Britton, Methodist who at- 
tends Christ Church in New York city, 
is narrator for the radio series, Doorways 
to Life, being released for public service 
radio broadcast. 

Planned primarily for Family Week 
(May 4-11), the series may be used for 
other broadcasts. The six programs, 15 
minutes in length, include music. 

Programs are available direct to radio 
stations or to radio committees of 
churches and interchurch groups for 
broadcast on public service (free) time. 

For additional information, write The 
Upper Room Radio-TV Parish, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Record Wesley Oratorio 


John Wesley’s heart-warming experi- 
ence took place at the Aldersgate chapel 
on May 24, 1738. Methodists will ob- 
serve Aldersgate Sunday on May 18 
this year. 

For this observance, an entirely new 
oratorio, The Invisible Fire, will be avail- 
able to local churches. This choral work 
has been written by Tom F. Driver of 
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Union Theological Seminary and com- 
posed by Cecil Effinger of the University 
of Colorado. The oratorio had its world 
premiere at the recent national Meth- 
odist Student Movement conference. 

A record of the oratorio has been pro- 
duced by the national MSM. It is a 
high fidelity, 334% rpm recording by 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, the national MSM chorus, and four 
professional soloists. 

The record is available for $4.95 from 
the Methodist Student Movement, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


New Film on the South 


Face of the South, a new 29-minute, 
16 mm color film, is being recommended 
for use with the mission emphasis, 
“Christ, the Church and Race.” 

The film is available on a rental basis 
for $10 from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 

The visual aid is a filming of a chalk 
talk made by George Mitchell, former 
director of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. It is an objective, informative and 
stimulating presentation of the history 





and present development of the south- 
eastern area of the United States. 

Using film clips and effective illustra- 
tive material, Dr. Mitchell gives a pene- 
trating analysis of the forces operating 
for and against the development of 
economic, cultural and political democ- 
racy throughout the South. 

The film is recommended for adults 
and for youths of senior age and above. 


Honor ‘Together,’ Pastors 


Together, the mid-month magazine for 
Methodist families, has been presented a 
George Washington honor medal from 
the Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge, 
Pa. The award was in recognition of To- 
gether’s pictorial on the hymn-poem, 
America, the Beautiful, which was 
carried in the Avgust, 1957, issue. 

The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
chaplain of the U.S. Senate and former 
pastor of Foundry Methodist Church in 
Washington, D.C., was given the Free- 
dom Leadership Award with three other 
recipients in a special category. Several 
other Methodist ministers received prizes 
in the sermon division. 





Counsel About 


Selective Service calls this year are 
running around 13,000 a month. About 
one out of every two young men of draft 
age are being inducted for military serv- 
ice or for alternate service as a conscien- 
tious objector. 

To help churches meet their obliga- 
tions for counseling young men (and 
women) before induction or enlistment, 
four basic pieces of literature are avail- 
able. They contain information about 
choices open to a youth when he regis- 
ters at his 18th birthday and offer coun- 
sel as to moral decisions he will face after 
induction. 

The leaflets have been prepared by 
several Methodist and interdenomina- 
tional units. All are available at the 
prices indicated through the Commission 
on Camp Activities. 

The Valley of Decision. A folder de- 
scribing “the Methodist way to face al- 
ternatives about military service.” Names 
persons qualified to give advice and lists 
additional literature. Published by the 
Methodist Board of Education. Single 
copy free; dozen for 25¢; 100 for $1.50. 

Christian Choices Regarding Mili- 
tary Training. A factual statement of the 


Military Service 


choices among service in the regular 
armed forces, in the reserves, as a non- 
combatant, as a conscientious objector 
or an exempt student. Published by the 
Disciples of Christ. Single copy 10¢; 2-9 
copies, 7¢ each; 10 or more copies, 5¢ 
each. 

Keep that Dream Alive. A message 
to the young person about to enter mili- 
tary service, challenging him not to lose 
sight of his vocational plans. It suggests 
ways in which his attitudes and choices 
while in service can contribute toward 
preparation for his career later. Published 
by the Methodist Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations. Single copy free: 
100 for $1. 

Christians Stand Guard. A basic pre- 
induction counseling booklet prepared 
for the use of many denominations by 
the General Commission on Chaplains. 
It appeals to the man or woman in serv- 
ice to maintain high standards of conduct 
and to grow in religious faith. Distributed 
by the Methodist Commission on Camp 
Activities. Single copy 10¢, 10 for $1. 


Literature may be ordered from the pub- 
lisher of each or— 


Methodist Commission on Camp Activities 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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Will Direct Young Adults 
The Rev. Allen J. Moore of Denton, 


Tex., will become director of Christian 
education for young adults for The 
Methodist Church June 1. He will serve 
in the Division of the Local Church of 
the Board of Education. 

Mr. Moore currently is director of the 
Denton Wesley Foundation, which serves 
North Texas State 
College and Texas 
Woman’s Universi- 
ty. In this capacity 
he serves as pastor- 
counselor for a 
Methodist student 
enrollment of about 
2,000. He _ also 
teaches classes in 
religion and_ reli- 
gious education at 
the two state-operated colleges. 

The new staff member succeeds the 
Rev. Robert S. Clemmons who has been 
named director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults. 

Mr. Moore will have charge of region- 
al workshops for the training of confer- 
ence and district leaders of young adults. 
He will also help train young adult fel- 
lowship teams. 





Mr. Moore 


To Serve in Philippines 
The Rev. H. Burnham Kirkland, treas- 


urer of the Division of World Missions 
of the Methodist Board of Missions, was 
to leave for the Philippines in April to 
begin a year-long assignment for The 
Methodist Church there. 

In Manila Mr. Kirkland will serve as 
treasurer for Methodist mission funds 
sent to the Philippines, serving in this 
capacity during the furlough of the Rev. 
Charles Mosebrook. : 

Mr. Kirkland will also be minister of 
the English-speaking congregation of 
Central Church in Manila. He will work 
with two Filipino ministers who serve 
two different language congregations at 
the church. 

Since a part of Mr. Kirkland’s regular 
responsibilities is supervising field treas- 
urers in about 40 Methodist mission 
areas, the year in the Philippines is 
designed to enable him to see the divi- 
sion’s financial operation from the field 
standpoint. 


Heads School Association 


President Robert E. Burns of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific at Stockton, Calif., is 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Methodist Schools and Colleges. 

Other officers of the organization are: 
President Edward W. Seay of Centenary 
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College for Women, Hackettstown, N.J., 
vice-president; the Rev. Myron F. 
Wicke of the Board of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary; and President 
Law Sone of Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Tex., treasurer. 

President of the junior college sec- 
tion of the organization is Dean Virgil 
Y. C. Eady of Emory-at-Oxford, Ga. 
Other officers in this section are Presi- 
dent Wesley M. Westerberg of Kendall 
College, Evanston, Ill., vice-president; 
and President J. Paul Slaybaugh of Wes- 
ley College, Dover, Del., secretary. 

There are 135 institutions which are 
members of the National Association of 


Methodist Schools and Colleges. 


Methodist Heads Council 
The Rev. Charles X. Hutchinson, a 


Methodist minister who has served as 
superintendent of the International Re- 
form Federation in Washington, D.C., 
since 1956, has been named president of 
the National Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion Council. 

The council is composed of delegates 
from several Protestant denominations 
and other organizations. 

Other Methodists named to office with 
the body include Bishop Wilbur E. Ham- 
maker, treasurer; the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton, general secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, member of the executive 
committee, and James Hamilton, director 
of the Board of Temperance’s Depart- 
ment of Legal Affairs, member of the 
legislative committee. 


Plan MSM Conferences 


Seven regional leadership training con- 
ferences are being sponsored by the 
Methodist Student Movement this sum- 
mer. The purpose of the conferences is to 
confront students and their leaders with 
the gospel and to train individuals and 
groups for the tasks facing them in col- 
leges and universities. 

Conferences are planned for Lake 
Junaluska, N.C.; Camp Casawasco, N.Y.; 
Camp Egan, Okla.; Lake Poinsett, $.D.; 
Lake Tahoe, Calif.; Luccock Park, 
Mont.; and Camp Campbell, Gard, Ohio. 

Speakers for the conferences include 
the Rev. Bernhard W. Anderson, the 
Rev. Tracey K. Jones, Jr., the Rev. John 
H. Otwell, the Rev. John B. Thompson, 
the Rev. Robert Hamill, the Rev. James 
S. Thomas, and the Rev. William 
Hordern. 

The programs also will include wor- 
ship, Bible study, recreation, discussion, 
music, workshops and fellowship. 

For additional information, write the 
Methodist Student Movement, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 





PENTECOST 


TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me the following: 


—_— Recapturing Pentecost. 15¢; 10 
or more, 10¢ each. 

—__. Ministry of the Holy Spirit. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢ each; 100 for 
$2. ‘ 

—_— Service of Worship for Pentecost. 
Free. 

—___. What Pentecost Can Mean to You, 
(leaflet). Free. 

—__. Experiencing the Power of the 
Holy Spirit, (leaflet). 100 for 








$1. 

Letterheads for Pentecost Sunday. 
Free. 

Pentecost and Our Church. 100 
for 60¢. 


—__. Attendance registration cards for 
Pentecost Sunday. Free. 


Total amount of order $ 
Cash enclosed [J 
Charge to my account [J 
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OVERSEAS RELIEF 


MetHopist COMMITTEE FOR 

Overseas RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave., 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me, free, the following: 

India. 

—__— Offering envelopes. 

—_— Where Do You Live, (for chil- 
dren). 

—_— Share Our Surplus, (new folder). 

Boy’s Democratic Town, (Korea). 

—_—. Korea Still Needs Help. 

—___ Methodism’s Response to World 
Suffering. 

—_— List of Filmstrips, (for leaders). 

—__— The Magic Suit, (for children). 

—__. The_——‘Wait-A-Minute-Man (for 
children). 

___. And Ye Clothed Me. 
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Address 


METHODIST STORY BINDER 


THe Metuopist Story 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me MetuHopist Story 
binders as follows at $1 each: 


stamped “The Pastor’s Copy” 





plain 





Send cash with order. 
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Above: ‘“‘We're part of the world.”’ Lights 
on map show spots on Long Island where 
church extensions funds are at work. 
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—_ ~y 
North African exhibit shows Moslem veil, 
worn by retired missionary, and jewelry. 


Below: Conversation booth for Bolivia, a 
Land of Decision. Former missionary tells 
visitors about mission schools. 


oe 


In Korea’s corner, a Crusade scholar puts 
costume from his land on Long Island girl. 


Mr. Kofod (left), who got idea for the 
festival, with Crusade Scholar Samson 
Solomon, training to be India church treas- 
urer. 


It Worked for Us-- 


MISSIONS FESTIVAL 


A world view of Methodist missions at- 
tracted more than 1,800 to St. Mark's 
Church, Rockville Centre, N.Y., Jan. 19. 

Members of 141 Long Island and 
Brooklyn churches’ exhibited treasures 
ranging from household utensils to objects 
of art from Korea, the Congo, Sarawak, 
Bolivia, Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Alaska, and Brazil. 

The festival resembled a miniature 
world’s fair as crowds gathered before 
each booth and waited in line to meet 
missionaries in 22 conversation corners. 
Among the 35 guests in these corners were 
a Chinese family of six, four from North 
Africa and two from Poland—all in native 
costume. Four Chinese girls sang Christ- 
mas hymns in Chinese and a guest from 
India presented a program of songs in 
Indian dialects. Missions films were on 
view continuously in the social hall. Two 
of the most popular treasure booths ex- 
hibited shoes and dolls from many countries. 

The Rev. Leon Kofod and the Rev. 
Wesley D. Osborne, district missionary 
secretaries who planned the program, as- 
sured the Rev. Harold Roy Brennan, host 
pastor, that between 800 and 1,000 persons 
would be present. The church therefore 
had prepared 1,000 programs and name 
tags. The supply was exhausted by 4:30 
p-m. as nearly another 1,000 persons 
crowded into the two-story exhibit hall 
and stood in the corridors and ‘on the 
stairs waiting to get in. 

More than 700 persons filled the sanc- 
tuary to capacity a half hour before the 
evening program started. A choir of 300 
singers from St. Mark’s and neighboring 
churches filled the chancel and overflowed 
into the front pews. 

The service was featured by a taped 
message from Bishop Frederick Buckley 
Newell urging support of one world mis- 
sions and one national missions project 
by each church. The program also included 
addresses by Griffiths Malaba of Rhodesia 
and Eric A. Mitchell of South India. 

The missions festival was one of two 
sponsored jointly by Brooklyn North and 
Brooklyn South Districts. The other was 
held a week later at Riverhead. 

Marcaret F. DonaLpson 
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an important aid to the program 
of all 5 commissions 


membership and evangelism This commission has the over-all responsi- 


bility for the program of devotional life and 
daily worship. Hundreds of commissions have set up the ministry of daily worship in every home by providing 
each family with a copy of The Upper Room 


° The emphasis on family worship that is intrinsic in The Upper Room program— 
et te eee ee ee raped nage 
the daily Bible reading and prayer—undergirds and upholds the Christian educa- 
tion program of the Church. 


missions The program of missions and missionary education—world Christian fellowship— 
receives practical emphasis in The Upper Room. Strengthen the mission program 
of your church by making sure that every family uses The Upper Room daily. 


christian social relations Support for this commission is found in the em- 


phasis on right living and Christian relationships 
that are the daily emphasis of The Upper Room. The Upper Room offers opportunity for outreach and wit- 
ness on the newsstands, in stores, hospitals, and motels. 


stewardship and finance _ Every church officer knows that the strength of the 


stewardship program lies in the regular worshipers. 
A copy of The Upper Room for every family strengthens the whole stewardship program by encouraging 
regular worship—at home each day—in church each week. 








Use the handy coupon to get information you 
need for more effective work of your commission 
in your church, as well as to order copies to The 
Upper Room. 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 1908 Grand Ave 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


THE UPPER ROOM 

















THE METHODIST STORY’s May covers—Front: The first 


Methodist mother, Susanna Wesley, drawn by Norma 


Lockwood. (See picture interpretation on page 2.) Back: 


Cuban sugar cane cutters stop work to hear the gospel 
during Methodist evangelistic crusade. This was one of 


many outdoor services held on the island. 
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